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HERMAN KITCHEN, former staff member of 
the Audubon Society, is mow Director of the 
Film Department of The Metropolitan Educa- 
tional Television Association in New York City. 
Between these assignments, be worked for NBC- 
TV and was a free lance cameraman and direc- 
tor. His documentary photography has taken 
him over much of America, the coral reefs of 
the Caribbean, and most recently to Africa 
where be directed a film om African Big Game. 
His interest in natural bistory and photography 
began in the Oxarks which be still considers 


bome. 


.. light and rugged...great asset..." 


WRITES HERMAN KITCHEN: “Since acquiring my first binocular, a Bausch 
& Lomb 6X, 30, natural history study and wildlife photography have 
been more interesting and rewarding. For location filming, I have found 
a light and rugged Bausch & Lomb Binocular to be a great asset. It is 
always part of my field equipment. This original 6X, 30 has been 
through the heat of the Southwest, the salt air of the Caribbean and the 
humidity of African jungles without trouble or breakdown.” 


*We thank Mr. Kitchen for his sincere appraisal 
of our product. This is the 37th in a series of 


statements from recognized authorities made with 
out remuneration 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE on the 
famous line of quality Bausch & Lomb 
Binoculars. There is much you should 
know before you buy any binocular. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 12029 Lomb 
Park, Rochester 2, New York. 


Bausch S Lomb 
7X, 35mm Binocular 
$192.50 
Federal Tax 
Ime luded 


“ouae” ; -{ BAUSCH 6&6 LOMB 


Time Payment Plan 


SINCE 1853 
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1130 FIFTH AVENUE 


Audubon Junior Clubs, in which more 
million children in and 
have 


than ten schools 
youth 


1910. 


groups been enrolled since 


Audubon Camps, for training adults in 
nature and Medomak, 
Maine; Greenwich, Conn.; Norden, Calif.: 


conservation, at 


Serona, Wisconsin. 


Audubon Screen Tours, lectures and 
color motion pictures of which 1,800, given 
by 30 audience of 


500,000 people a year in some 200 cities 


Audubon Wildlife Tours, around Lake 
Okeechobee and into the Everglades Na 
Park, 
naturalists. 
Audubon Art Tours, exhibits of 
original art by famous bird painters. 


lecturers, reach an 


tional under direction of trained 


Audubon Photography Tours, loan ex- 
hibitions of natural salon prints 
by leading wildlife photographers. 


history 


Branches and Affiliates of the National 
Audubon advance our work in 
more than 300 communities. 


Society 


Photo and Film Department, from 
which rights to photographs 
and slides can be purchased, slides may 


be bought, and educational films rented. 


reproduce 


Service Department, through which ad- 
vice as to nature books, prints, bird, flower, 
and mammal cards, binoculars, ete., may 
be obtained, such 


and items purchased. 


AUDUBON 


SOCIETY 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


Research Projects, especially for species 
threatened with extinction 


Public Information Department, serv- 


ices members, and furnishes the 


rv, 


nature and conservation 


press, 


and radio with information about 


Publications: Audubon Magazine, sent to 
all members: Audubon Field Notes ($3.00 
a year), publishes results of bird watching, 
reports and bird cen- 
Nature Program Guide, Audubon 
Vews and Audubon Bulle- 


for teachers and youth leaders. 


Sanctuaries. The National 
ciety’s wardens patrol upwards of 1,000,000 
including Au- 
Center, Connecticut; 
Rainey Wildlife Abbeville, 
Louisiana; Roosevelt Memorial Sanctuary, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island; Audubon Center 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calli- 
Todd Wildlife Hog 
Maine; Corkscrew Sanc- 
Florida; extensive 
Florida and 


including seasonal 
suses ; 
Junior Vature 


tims are 


Audubon So- 


acres of land and water 


dubon Greenwich, 


Sanctuary, 


lorpia; ~anctuary, 


Island, 


tuary in 


Swamp 
and other 


areas in Texas. 


Your Membership will advance publi 
understanding of the value and need of 
conservation of soil, water, plants, and wild- 
life, and the relation of their intelligent 
treatment and wise use to human progress. 


.$5 Supporting .$ 50 


Contributing 100 
200 


Regular 
Sustaining .. 10 
Active . cow >) 6 


Membership includes Audubon Magazine. 
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Your Will: 


May we suggest that you help to insure the continuance of the ever-widening 


influence of our program and philosophy by remembering the National Audubon Society 


Suggested bequest form: 
City 
dollars 


in your will. 


Audubon Society, in the 


purposes of said Society. 

Directors: Mrs. John W. Aull, Kenneth K. 
Bechtel, Ernest Brooks, Robert G. Goelet. 
Rebert J. Mrs. B. 
Jennings, Lawrence W. Lowman. Erard A. 
Matthiessen, Mre. David H. MeAlpin, 
Mrs. Gerrish Milliken, Jr. Herbert H. 
Mills, Roger T. Pettin- 
gill, Jr., Curt Reisinger, A. 
Paul 
R. Valentine. 


Hamershlag, Brewster 


Peterson, Olin S. 
W. Schorger, 


B. Sears, Gardner D. Stout, Edward 


Regional Offices: Tropical Florida, 13 
representative, Elizabeth Cressman, office 
Berkeley 4, California, William N. 
office manager. 
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(or otherwise 


McAllister Arcade, Miami 32, C. M. 
manager ; 
Goodall, Pacific 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath to the National 
of New York, 


describe the gift), 


New 


to be 


York, the 


the general 


in the State of sum of 


use d tor 


Officers: Paul B. Chairman of the 
Board; Gardner D. 
ecutive Committee; Guy Emerson, Ludlow 
Griscom, and Robert C. Murphy, Hon- 
orary Presidents ; John H. Baker, President; 
Carl W. Buchheister, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Douglas C. Orbison, Vice-President; 
Olin S. Pettingill, Jr.. Secretary; Robert J. 
Hamershlag, Treasurer; Irving Benjamin, 
Assistant Treasurer; Shirley Miller, Assist- 
ant Secretary. 


>ears, 


Senior 


Brookfield, 
Pacific Coast, 2426 Bancroft Way, 
Coast representative, Mary Jefferds, 


Stout, Chairman, Ex- 


Letters 


WARNING on the Use of Dieldrin 


{udubon Magazine should 


Readers of 
interested in an excellent article on 
fire ant on page 36 of the Screntifu 
March 1958 issue, by Dr. Ed 
Wilson, 


Harvard 


lmerican, 
ward O 


ot biology at 


an assistant professor 
University. He 
research to the evolu 


devotes his own 


tion of ants. I quote excerpts from his 


article as follows: 


I he 


the natural enemies of the fire 


that 
ant, in 


possibility always exists 
cluding its various predators, parasites 
and competitors, will be hit harder by 
insecticide than the 
Another drawback lies in 
generally poisonous nature of diel 
field effects of 

dieldrin have produced some alarming 
nformation. R. W. Harrington, |r 
and W. L. Bidlingmayer of the Florida 
State Board of Health that a 
pound of dieldrin per acre of marsh 
fish popula 


the dieldrin ant 


itself 


studies on 


found 


land destroved the entire 
tion of more than 30 species -~ 
likely that control—the in 


troduction of new parasites and preda 


biological 
tors which attack the fire ant will have 
to be attempted. This technique, 
has been so effective in stopping other 
not yet 


whic h 


insect pests, has been investi 
gated with respect to the fire ant. Fi 
there is the ironic fact that the 
fire-ant infestation, if left long 
enough, would probably abate by itself 


introduced 


nally 
alone 


\ general characteristic of 
populations is that in time native ele 
ments adjust to them and eventually 
reduce their density. But the period of 
adjustment could take years or decades 
and continued research on control 
measures seems economically impera 
tive 


ELIZABETH BARNHILL CLARKSON 


Wing Haven 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Danger of Poison on the Land 


My wife and I were glad to see the 
excellent articles on the menace of mass 
poison spraying in the March-April 
1958 issue of Audubon Magazine. Next 
to the threat of nuclear extermination, 
the widespread use of poisons in food 
and agriculture poses the greatest dan 
ger to civilization, in our opinion. 


MARTIN R. HAASE 


Belmont, Massachusetts 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


A Bird Watcher By Any Other Name 


Mr. Hawkins’ letter, published in 
your Letter column of the March 
\pril issue seems to represent the 
same tendency that would turn a jani 
tor into a sanitary engineer. Far from 
rotecting against ridicule, I am afraid 
that it only invites it Let us by all 
means call true ornithologists and other 
specialists by their correct names, but 
the ordinary hobbyist (and I would not 
claim to be anything more) is, I believe 
pretty accurately described as a bird 
atcher. It seems to me that he 
turns himself into a true object 


rision by public issun 


Birders and Birding 


We were interested in the tte 
Leighman Hawkins in the March 
1958 issue of dudubon Ma 

nis reactior 


tcher™” and 


Breesemere Farm 
on Penobscot Boy, South Brookville, Maine 
Maine Voecationing ot its Best! 


farr . itts Harbor 


helping a pleasurs 
an plan. June 1 to Oct 
Tel. Fairview 6-4243 


NOW A GREATER VALUE THAN EVER 


Complete with accessories! 


— A STODDARD'S 
"T~ QUALITY GLASS 


: 7x35 CENTER FOCUS 


$9095 


Only plus 10% tax 


These Stoddard’s imported binoculars are completely guaranteed against defects 
in workmanship or materials. The 7 x 35 is known as the best all-around birding 
glass. These are really sensational at this unheard-of low price. Fast, easy center- 
focusing with right-eye adjustment for perfect definition. Hard-coated lenses and 
prism surfaces. Field—365 feet at 1000 yards. Weight 20 ounces. Height 5”. 
Fine pigskin case and carrying straps. 


ACCESSORIES now included in above price and carried in lid 
compartment of case — flat eyecups for those who wear 
glasses, sun and haze filters for contrast, leather rain guard, 
lens cleansing cloth. 


Mail and phone orders filled postpaid 


STODDARD'S : 
Open Opposite 
Monday Evenings 


Bromfield Street 
374 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Serving New England for over 100 years 


Wedderien, Inc. 


RARE 
SEMI-PRECIOUS 


STONE CARVINGS 


485 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
PLAZA 3-2950 


BLUEBIRD 
Lapis head, wings and tail. End of wings dark obsidian. Breast speckled pink 


jasper. Resting on a mineral specimen of amethyst attached to a wood base. 


$675.00 
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FALLEN LEAF LODGE 


| 


On beautiful Fallen Leaf Lake 
Family Style vacatior the Califorr 
Nevada Mountain s 

ams for children 


WwW 


Fallen Leaf Lodge . 
FALLEN LEAF P. O., CALIFORNIA 


Cubdrunil Van 


CALLS YOU 


Let us tailor your holiday to your tastes 
Swim, boat, ride, explore. Play tennis, 
golf, lawn bowls, shuffleboard. Enjoy con- 
certs, dances. Or just relax in the fresh 
mountain air; saver delicious meals 
Pleasant rooms, new ranch-type cottages. 
New pitch and putt course. Tot and 
teen-age directors. Golf and tennis pres 


Opens June |4 — write for folder 
CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


Bird Lovers — More than 100 varieties of 
birds nest in the woods near Crestmont Inn! 


Nature Trail 
Hiking Trails 
Waterfalls 


Scenic and 
Historic Points 
Dozens of Ferns 

and 87 Birds 

Listed by 
Maurice Broun 

of Hawk Mt. 
Elev. 2200 at 
Pico Peak 


GREEN MT. SKYLINE 
A Treadway inn 


LONG TRAIL LODGE 
Putiand, Vt. 
Write for folder and Vt. Tours 


PWLLY GUARANTEED 
. ACamsy 


MECHANICAL AMD 
Orrica. otrecTs 


Wide Angle— 


c 
Cc. 
Oc 
F-185—20x,50 C. 3 . . 5 

Add 10% Fed. Tax to Above Prices 


Lafiiyette Radio" 230"" 
dept. A U-F 


F-118—16x,50 


JAmoica 31-4600 


When 


birding We 
hikers 


birders and bird 


he terms “birders Tite 
have swimmers and swimming 
ind hiking, so why not 
ine 
In the Baus« omb advertisement 
the inside front cover, the term bird 
is used along with photography 


With this 


used | i fine company, we 


ronomy shooting 


hop { { ulvertisers will 


\irs. Russeitn Wu 


ivwood 


Another Dissenter Writes 


opu I Mi Hawkins see 
Let ylum March-April 1958 


issue is in ray aanget 


a sporling 
wondertul hobl or avocation, by 
permitting such is ridicule ol 
bird-watchers to irritate hin I should 
tive ; 
| bird- 


good natu 


that most jokesters 


4 sympathy witl 
i the benefits 1 
fun-making 
s, and | 
oppor 


been the 


OITUC! 
considered 
ornithologist scientist 


! 
ira 


student bird patrotr 
laturalist, ete Wanv othe 
s such as Mr Hawkins su 
idmit most of us I 

makes us 


i tashion We may pass as 


students 


} 


teur ornithologists Dut tew. if anv of us 


would claim to b 


specialists or experts 
no matter how much ex perience we may 
have attained in bird study | agree 
bird lover” is not ippropriate as our 
make bird 


lovers of us. “Bird watcher | right 


hobby doesn't necessarily 
as far as it goes, but most « us do 
more than merely watch birds on out 
walks 


Hawkins need have no mis 


held trips or nature however, | 


feel Mr 
givings hobby 


ibout our interesting 


ind ornithological efforts suffering from 
the general public no matter by what 
As for me, I shall 


walks with 


names we are known 


taking my nature 


vO 6Oon 
birds as my top attraction and let the 
jibes fall where they may. In short 


T like You like? 
EARL COMFORT 


l Director 
Audubon Society of Missouri 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Agrees with Mr. Hawkins 


In reference to the letter in the 
March-April 1958 issue of Audubon 
Magazine, “Our Need to Dignify Bird 
Study,” I fully agree with Leighman 
Hawkins. In fact the title of “bird 
watcher” has been a laughing one for 
some time and is now used more as a 
term to describe a “softy” or one who 
merely basks in the sun in his own 
backyard and occasionally looks through 
a pair of binoculars at some bird in the 
distance. Even the term “bird lover 
may be preferable to “bird-watcher” as 
bird lover was used by that eminent 
ornithologist Frank M. Chapman in a 
title for one of his well-known books 
I can imagine that my good friend Dr 
Herbert Friedmann laughed at the title 
ol bird-watcher” as he has a good 
sense of humor, but inwardly he may 
have resented it. However, let's get 
away from the title, and as Mr. Haw 
kins says, give this wonderful, worth 
while science and hobby a more dig 


nihed name 
EARLE R. GREENE 


Los Angeles 48, California 


Likes Crows 


1 would like to correspond with any 
one interested in crows. I am 14 years 
of age It would be fine if this letter 
could be printed in the dudubon Maga 


zine 


EDWARD MARTIN 
88 Seguine Ave 
Princes Bay 
Staten Island 9, N. ¥ 


Appreciates March-April Issue 


I am not often prompted to sit down 
and address a letter to the editor on 
the morning that a magazine arrives, 
but this March-April 1958 issue, with 
its several articles relative to the pro 
miscuous use of various poisonous 
sprays and dusts, seems to point out so 
well the serious problem which con 
fronts all of us (conservationists, farm 
ers, gardeners, all the inhabitants of 
this country) that I want to add my 
word of approval and agreement to the 
many congratulations you will receive 
I hope that preventive action on a wide 
front can be organized in time to pre 
vent harm even greater than that which 
has already occurred. 

Mrs. k. S. ANDERSON 


Middleboro, Massachusetts 


Hawk in a Trap 


Early in March, I noticed a hawk 
standing on the ground, about 50 feet 
from my bedroom window. It seemed 
trying to walk, and was having 
Looking at it 


to be 
in doing so. 
binoculars, I saw that it 


Turn to page 102 
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difhiculty 
through my 


THE WONDERFUL QUESTAR 
HAS THE POWER TO BRING 
THE BIRD 80 and 160 TIMES 
NEARER, SHARP AND CLEAR. AR 
IT ALSO TOOK THIS PICTURE. Y of 


~ 


PRICE $995 COMPLETE. aC ? 
LITERATURE ON REQUEST. 
QUESTAR CORPORATION 

BOX 35 - NEW HOPE « PA. 


was caught by one leg in a large steel COMMENT 


s s 
Island in Time trap, which had been smoked to blacken If the goshawk was the victim of a 


[ drew on a pait ' gloves “pole trap” it definitely was caught 
and went out to try to release it from illegally, as “pole traps” are outlawed 
the trap out as it took to in New Jersey. The statement that the 
the air, though some difhculty, steel trap was smoked to blacken it 
ind flew away may indicate that the trap was set on 

I thought it was unlawful to use steel the ground for a fox or mink. Some 
traps for hawks in most states. I felt trappers smoke their traps to remove 
sick at heart to see this beautiful bird the “man odor” that warns some ani 

i large goshawk in immature plumage) mals of man’s presence which they 
in such a plight usually avoid. 

Any “pole traps” found in operation 
mt. couel pexeecetion of come of in New Jersey should be reported to 


- , ; . . the Nev srsey Audubon Society he 
Ten miles from the mainland’s clocks, our most beautiful birds? he N Jers Audubon rhe 


something | done to stop this 


; ‘ report should contain complete infor 
schedules, appointments and deadlines If anyone who ul hina mation including the location, land 


lies Monhegan, an Island in Time, oung goshawk, with a trap fi owner's name, and other pertinent data. 
} we i o 
where the days are measured by sun leit leg would appreciate hearing Frank W. McLaughlin, 


from them. I hope some kindly person Rencution Wieacons 
eC € “Clo 


¥ ; will release fore it dies a lingering NX 
enjoy tidal pools, land and sea birds, death om 


and tide. The Inn welcomes guests who 
Jersey Audubon Society 
. Ewing Ave., Franklin Lakes, N. |] 
unusually varied flora guests who WituiaM M. FrirzGeratp 
appreciate the inner peace of quiet Marmora, New Jersey Help for a Skunk in Distress 
forests. shores co yass > voice- - 

rests, shores compass d by the voice In the Letters’ column of you 


ful sea, the stars for streetlights. Ad January-February 1958 issue, I read a1 
of a 


vance reservations necessary. — account by Janet C. Livingston é 
woodchuck’s predicament with a can 


June 2-September 8 Binocular Repair Service 


naa Guaranteed repairs of all makes of 
Illustrated booklet. The } arrells. binoculars, scopes New parts made 
Free estimates mine some years ago. She had built a 


> 


The Island Inn HELMUT OELSNER small cottage in the Croton Woods just 


Vonhegan Island, Maine 96 Amberst Drive, Yonkers, N. Y outside of New York City, to which she 


jammed on its head. This has brought 
to mind an experience of a friend of 


New SUPERIOR 
60 mm. 


SPOTTING SCOPE 


15 -20-30-40-60 Power 


Now, the most FANTASTI( Scope Value you could im 
agine. A full 60mm Coated Lens Spotting & Observation 
Scope complete with 5 lenses — 15-20-30-40-60 powers. And d 


at the undreamed of low low price of only $47.50 complete. 
Tripod additional. 


Compact and ideal for nearby or extreme range observation and 
sight seeing. Outstandingly sharp for all terrestrial and astronomical 
observations. Only 15 inches long with lenses mounted in objective 
end. Weight 29 ounces. 

Eyepieces can be used with Balscop Simple adapter $1.50. Many 
buy this outfit just for the evyepieces, 

1405 60mm Scope with 5 eyepieces...... ; $417 
1406 Leather case .............. wee ieee ae 7 
} Adapter to attach #4407 yoke to panheads.... | 
] ] 


108 Adapter to use eyepieces with Balscope 


{ 5 


+ te te Ht 


50 
50 

BAL s« opes. Large stock. AN rite for prices. Sper ial DuMaurie1 
made mounts and tripod. Special DuMaurier Ww ide angl * evepieces LOx 
and 15x for super viewing and photography. 


DuMaurier Company ept. 355, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Open Wider Windows 
On The Living World 


WITH THIS TIMELY OFFER FROM 


The Natural History Book Club 


ROCKETS, MISSILES 
THE ANATOMY 


OF THESE BOOKS ' “hae OF NATURE 


Newly revis ad by Andreas Feininger 


: : enlarged dition Strikingly beautiful 
With Your First ht thor hly and revealing photo- 


broug oug 
Membership Selection. in somes Goa iiiem tom wnsel- 
its field by America’s ing the facts of life 

{ROM THE MOMENT THE SPUTNIKS AND EXPLORER eee ee ne 

sent out the space signals heard ‘round the world, member- eo ; 
ship in the Natural History Book Club has risen at an extraor- 
dinary rate. nowledge of Geophysics and the other Natural 
Sciences m from now on — be the property of every 
informed American man and woman. THE ATLANTIC: 
History of an Ocean TO HIDDEN DEPTHS 

by by Cap 


That is exactly what membership in the Natural History Book 
Club gives \ onth by month, you will receive informative 
books of g ing interest, intensely readable and highly knowl- 
edgeable ich § 00k is the work of an authority in his 
chosen subject, and y book will open a wider window on lin od 
the universe around y ng book spanning 
tiamtic story 


THROUGH MEMBERSHIP, you may project yourself into | from earliest tin 
Space with Willy Ley—acknowledged as America’s foremost ex- | to the present 
pert on > subject it about the Earth in his authoritative Price 
and definitive b R f Missiles and S$ pac ¢ Travel Or, in 
To Hidde ept ive with Captain Philippe Tailliez amid the 
wonders of the wa sea, oer only one ae — EXPLORING 
1alungs while y share this ight zone a , whales, 
aqualung twilight zone with sharks, whales AMERICAN Caves 
giant moray and toy Delve into the mysteries of the . by Fra n THE WILD HUNTERS 
Abominable Snowmatr is described by Dr. Maurice Burton, a gE\PLORING §=The history geology Gene Caesi 
phenomenon intriguing that right now two ex editions — _.« CAVES lore and location o = Excitine 
one Russian and or nerican are seeking this rumored the last “unex , ponte 
hon ? : . frontiers”. An e - the — pred ators of 

man-like monster ir e mountains of Afghanistan and the ing account of the Amer their intel- 
wildest Himalayas sincerely believe that this Club makes a men and won < igence and social or- 
genuine contribution to a more informed Society. And — most light their ganization, with true 
. ' + ¢ ‘ neath the earth narratives of almost 
especially > offer » those families who believe their crust. unbelievable exploits 
children shot re [ to richer fare than comic strip Retail Price Retail Price—$3.75 
learning 


THE PURSUIT OF 

SCIENCE IN MAN AND ENERGY THE WONDER ANIMAL LEGENDS 

by A. R. Ubbelohde a+ SNOW ; faurice Burton 

REVOLUTIONARY ne P orydon Bell ' . 

profound study, by reflige facts and 
AMERICA a world-renowned is fs nating book some fancies about 
Brooke Hind scientist, of the use penetrates the mys- bat the acts of animals, + gsisseel 
of energy through the ie of nature's : ; extraordinary inci- Legends 
ages, and the funda most spectacular dents based on evi- 
mental changes phenomenon — and A dence. A revealing 
brought to @odern its influence on man- and informative 
life by new methods kind throughout the treasury of Nature 
for its release world lore 

Retail Price—$5.0 Retail Price—$5.00 - Retail Price—$4.95 
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FREE!... ANY 2 BOOKS IF YOU JOIN NOW | THE NATURAL HISTORY BOOK cua, Dept. 9014 
11 East 36th Street, New York 16, 


As your introduction to the you simply notify us on a form 
benefits of the Natural History which is always provided. Your 
Book Club, we urge you to se- only obligation is to accept as 
lect any two of the excellent few as four selections in the first 
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ROCKPORT’S FINEST NATURE 
LOCATION— private rocky point, ocear 
on three sides. Fresh & salt water birds. 
Beaches, unspoiled woodlands, marshes. 
Compatible fellow guests. $55-$125 
weekly including all meals. Trail lunches. 
Special group rates and week-ends for 
Clubs 
Mrs. E. Wilkinson 
1 Gap Head Road 
Tel. Kingswood 6-3471. 


Snowvillage 


SNOWVILLE, New Hampshire 
Tel. Conway, Hickory 7-2818 


THE CHARMING SWISS RE- 
SORT in the heart of the White 
Mountains. 1100 ft. high. A Wild- 
life Refuge in a world of peace and 
beauty. Own tennis. Swimming, 
fishing, boating. Excellent conti- 
nental cuisine. All rooms have pri- 
vate bath. 
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A Complete Mountain 
Resort 

Secluded in a quiet valley entirely 

surrounded by the White Mt. Nat’] 

Wooded paths along the 


Mad River and miles of trails ex- 


Forest 


tend from the Inn to the mountain 
\ comfortable 


golf course, large 


ponds and peaks. 
Inn with private 
swimming pool and tennis court 
comple te the facilities of this fine 
resort. 
VWid-June to mid-October 
and winter 


Advance reservations requested 
Telephone Park 6-2011 


WATERVILLE VALLEY 


Campton P.O 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Koger Petersond BIRD'S 


Return to Florida 


been for my mid 
wintel tour, | 
have staved in the high Andes until 


AD it not 
lecture would 
February. After all, my adventure in 
the land of the Incas was probably 
the high point (in more ways than 
altitude) of 38 years of birding. | 
had seen the rare James’s flamingo 
and photographed it among the 
a story I will some 
day recount to Audubon Magazine 


readers). In fact, | am now, I be 


Bolivian pe aks 


lieve, the only man who has eve! 


seen all the world’s six flamingo 
species in life; and furthermore | 
have photographed them all 

However. lectures are irrevocable 
Once a lecture is upon 
nearly a vear in advance—its fulfill 
ment becomes as inevitable as meet 
ing an income-tax deadline 
whether 1 wanted to or not, | 
forced to fly back as the date ap 
proached and get myself into th 
frame of mind for Screen Tour audi 
ences. 

Che previous three seasons Wayne 
Short, Audubon 
Tours, had scheduled me in the 


Midwest Michi 


gan, Minnesota—in the dead of win 


Director, Screen 


uppel Wisconsin 


ier. I insisted that, for a change, he 
send me south where it is warm (we 
could not know that even the South 
would have chilblains in 1958). So 
through 


then, Wayne circuited m«e 


Florida—it was the first time in nine 
vears that I had lectured through 
out the Sunshine Stat 

But what a contrast the tour 
of nine years ago! On at earlier 
occasion, lecturing with a film not 
my own, things did not always go 
audi 


smoothly. Furthermore, some 


ences seemed scarcely worth the 
effort. It is my opinion that they 
challenged one to entertain, rather 
than to inform \t the conclusion 
of my stint I told Wayne and John 
Baker that I had no desire to lecture 
another season They talked me out 
of this, of course, and it is my ob 
servation, nine years later, covering 
many of the same cities, that the at 
titude of the audiences has improved 
immeasurably They are more so 
phisticated and more appreciative 
In practically every city, audiences 


appeared to be larger than ever be 
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fore—there is obviously no recession 
here! Enthusiasm is high, for this 
project has given the local societies 
real standing in their communities. 
Going to the Audubon lectures has 
become the thing to do. 

Over the years the standard of the 
lectures and lecturers has been se 
lectively raised and some cities have 
dropped out to be replaced by cities 
that were to make a success of it. 
Today, in its filteenth year of serv 
ice to the nation, the Audubon 
Screen Tour program has reached 
its greatest height in its steady climb 
upward. This strikes me as a tre 
mendous testimonial to the work ol 
the Screen Tour staff under the 
leadership of Wayne Short who de 
veloped this program since its incep 
tion. The Screen Tour project is, in 
my opinion, one of the most effective 
activities of the National Audubon 
Society today, perhaps equalled in 
our country only by the program of 
the National Park Service through 
its ranger-naturalists. These certainly 
are the two most far-reaching efforts 
in behalf of adult education in wild 
life conservation. 

However, there is one somewhat 
depressing by-product of screen tour 
lecturer's 


ing, trom the point ol 


view. Travelling by train or bus 
from city to city, or driving on the 
billboard-lined highways, checking 
in at a different hotel or motel each 
night in a different city, he gets the 
feeling that the world is very syn 
thetic—highly mechanized and ove 
crowded—and were it not for the 
occasional field trips staged by the 
local sponsors he might wonder at 
times whether any of natural Amet 
ica still exists. 

Florida has probably suffered more 
than any 


other state, with the possible excep 


drastically since the wat 


tion of its competitor, California. 
L. B. White recently commented that 
the Florida beach where he used to 
swim has been “developed” and as 
no longer cares about 
He wrote in the New 
Yorker Magazine: “Some fellow with 


a result he 
going there. 


strong promotional instincts put a 
bulldozer to work on the beach and 
leveled the sand dunes in order to 
improve the parking facilities and 
make place for a hotdog stand. 
Formerly it was very pleasant to prop 
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ainst a sand dune and 
beautiful sea, but 
perfectly flat 
candy 


eddies of 


vourself ag 
look 


now 


out at the 
you have to lie 
look at the 
swirling in the 
The last 
realized 


and beautiful 
wrappers 
time I gazed at 
that I had 
that particular strip of 
Maine 
here is 
but so is the 


and I 


peering 


the wind. 

the scene | lost 
interest in 
beach—so I am lingering in 


The sun 


wintel less 
than 


of deve lopment, 


this 
strong Florida's 
spirit can 
stare at the sea without 
through the 
basket.” 
Inasmuch as I 
Florida 
since my marathon trip with 
Fisher in 1953, it 


to learn that the herons 


wire mesh of a trash 
neglected 
birdlife 
James 
shock 
wood ibises, 


taken 


this can 


had 
and its wealth of 


came as a 


and othe birds had 


such a drastic dip. Part o 


glamor 


be laid to drought years, of course, 


but the rapidity ol development 1s 


stor’ And | 


pest 


certainly part of the 
little, 
cides sprayed wholesale in 
not had a 


wonder, not a whether 
certain 
sections of the state have 
lot to do with the 
through the 


food supply 


decline 
thei 


birds 
elimination of 
Wood ibises, for 
and cravfish 


eXaln- 
ple, depend on crayfish, 


are highly susceptible to the toxic 


qualities of insecticides 


In Tampa, I was further distressed 


to be told by eagle-man Broley that 


this year he had banded only one 
young bald eagle on the West Coast 
of Florida, and he had to drive 120 
miles to do this.* What a contrast to 
the year 1947 
with him banding young eagles and 
photographing them for Life Maga 
ine. We visited 40 occupied eyries 
and his total of young birds banded 
that season was about 150. A week 
after Broley, Joseph C. Howell 
told me that things also looked bad 
on the East Coast Merritt 
census 


when spent a week 


I saw 


around 


Island where he has made a 


of nesting eagles periodically for 
than This last 


five-year period has seen a marked 


more two decades. 
drop, and though eagles are still o« 


cupying many sites, they are almost 


certain to be squeezed out by the 
pressure of land development 
Whereas Florida-bound bald 


a commonplace on the 


eagles 
were Penn 
sylvania hawk ridges every Septem- 
getting to be a rare 
bald 


ber, it Is now 


event to see a young eagle at 


Hawk Mountain 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


ADULTS ONLY. A quiet, 
in the mountains with brooks, wood 


Fine Foo 


clean 


trails to at re. Rates with 
$78 Private baths, cottages Bkt 


MRS. KAUK, Prop. Tel. ROckwell 4-2530 
HILLTOP ACRES, WENTWORTH, N. H. 


FOR SALE 


IMMEDIATE 
OCCUPANCY 
Bonaventure 
Island, Quebec 


Unsurpassed photographic 


opportunities 


Strongly built, fully insulated, 
in all windows overlooking Percé. 
Complete bathroom. Cold cellar. 
range, refrigerator, and lights. 


Before June 
After June 


address 
Waugh 


For details 
owner, Dr. L. M. 
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furnished. 


15th, 
15th, at Bonaventure Island, Gaspe County, Quebec, Canada. 
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A novel holiday 
afloat Inland through 
tropical Florida 
One week — from $90.00 
For illustrated booklet and rates write to 


CAPT. JIM NISBET 
Box 1628-A, Ft. Myers, Florida 


Our Eighth Year 


Large living room — English plate glass 
Three double bedrooms, fully-equipped kitchen. 

Excellent spring water. Bottled gas for water heater, 
Efficient Franklin fireplace. 


at Betterton, Kent County, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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FINEST BINOCULARS 
AND TELESCOPES 


Postpaid by a Museum Curator, 
an active, experienced 
field ornithologist. 


ALL TYPES and PRICES 
LIBERAL TRADES 


NEW and USED + FREE TRIAL 


BAUSCH & LOMB + BUSHNELL 
CADILLAC *« KERN SWISS 
SWIFT «+ ZEISS and others 


NEW! 8.5.x 44, world’s first binoc- 
ular designed specifically for birders. 

NEW! Excellent moder- 
ate priced binoculars and telescopes. 

NEW! 60mm. prismatic telescope. 
With 15, 20, 30, 40 and 60 power eye- 
pieces. Coated optic s, ALL for 


values in 


™ 
| 2? OZ. 


Kartlett Hendricks 


Binocular Headquarters 
PITTSFIELD 50-A, MASS. 


Phone 9748 
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Discover... 
Wild New Jersey 


New Jersey Audubon 
Society 


‘*WILDLIFE 
EXPEDITIONS’ 


from Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 
in Atlantic City 


Observe upland and shore 
birds; waterfowl; rare plants 
and flowers. 


EXPLORE: 
16,000 acre Brigantine National Wild- 
life Refuge. 
The fabulous pine barrens. 
Coastal wildlife communities. 
The Society's famous Bennett's Bog 
Wildlife Sanctuary. 


Conducted by Dr. Ernest A. Choate, a di- 
rector of the N. J. Audubon Society, bot- 
anist, writer, lecturer, each Monday and 
Tuesday during July and August. 
EXPEDITION FEES: 


$15 per person for one day trip; 
$25 per person for two day trip. 


For full details, write: 
WILDLIFE EXPEDITIONS DESK 
CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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STOP 
INSECT 
BITES! 


TICKS-OFF repels, kills Mos- 
uitoes, Ticks, Chiggers 
iting Flies—helps prevent 

sickness. A NECESSITY ON 

PICNICS, CAMPING, FISH- 

ING, GARDENING, etc 

Wonderful for children. Amer- 

ica’s top spray-on repellent 


At All Better 
Retail Stores 


You'll Identify Birds FASTER 
Your Guides Will LAST LONGER 


- with 
BIRD GUIDE 
INDEX TABS 
and 
PLASTIC FIELD 
GUIDE JACKETS 
for all 
Peterson Guides 


accrmat 


@ TABS are small, 
neat, plastic coated 
Fit all 3 Peterson Bird 
Guides—50¢ per set 
postpaid. 


@ JACKETS are 
heavy, tronsporent, 
durable, plastic. 


$1.00 each, postpaid 
Moneyback Guarantee 
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Celina, Ohio 
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1 am almost forced to agree with 
Sam Grimes who holds the gloomy 
that in the 
species will exist solely with oun pel 


view years ahead many 


mission—they will remain with us 


only if we set aside reserves for them 


Most of the songbirds will not suffer, 


of course (providing we crush the 


insecticide menace but birds such 


as eagles and wood ibises that need 


more living room may well disap 


peal 
Where can the naturalist go fon 
his tropical holidays if not within 


our own country? Bermuda is an 


ittractive little island, but is becom 


Relax—Have Fun 
Enjoy Nature at its best 


Each year our lovely 250 acre 

estate is visited by thousands of 

rds and each year many of our guests return 
take pictures of the Dird t enjoy the neture 
hikes, the Deauty of the untry ompenion 

th congenial! people 

food, compiete sports for every 
of the family are yours at this delightfu 


A. Gordon Moody 
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EAST NORTHFIELD MASS 
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that is 
The 


ovel 


ing overcrowded. Certainly 
have in 


Puerto 


not what we mind, 
West Indies? Rico is 
crowded too, and though there is a 
magnificent bit of protected moun 
tain forest not far from San Juan, 
other truly wild and 
far between. Cartagena Lagoon, the 


areas are few 
last really good lagoon on the island, 
has been saved temporarily, largely 
by the efforts of the Garden Club 
of Puerto Rico, and by Dr. Mce- 
Candless, with the cooperation of 
the National Audubon Society, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
some of the sportsmen, but there 
table 
will survive the onslaughts of nearby 
And about the 
Virgin Islands? Certainly, these fine 
islands are 


is no assurance that its water 


agriculture. what 
misnamed, for they were 
ravaged long ago—Saint Croix was 
deliberately burned from end to end 
two ago in an attempt 
malaria. How 
species went in the 
will never be known. St 
Thomas is beautiful but 
scant the omnipresent 
pearly-eyed thrashers and the occa 
sional flocks of recently 
parakeets. 
bird colonies on the 
nearby 


centuries 
to get rid of 
resident 


many 
holo 
caust 
birds are 
except for 


introduced 
[here are some fine sea 
small 
including a colony of blue 


islets 


the few col 
onies oi this gannet-like bird in the 
Caribbean. Although these islands 
are under supervision of the United 


faced boobies, one of 


States, and these vulnerable seabirds, 
theoretically, have protection, thei 
eggs are sold in the streets of Char- 
lotte Amalie. With a national 
park on nearby Saint John it is to 
be hoped that this situation will be 
corrected, fo will 
the Virgin Islands expecting to see 
wild nature, and that includes the 
seabirds. On Saint Croix, M1 
George Seaman showed me the only 
white 


new 


Visitors come to 


place where a colony of 
crowned pigeons nest on that island 

Krause’s Lagoon—a beautiful spot 
on the south shore that is being rap 
idly turned into a municipal gat 
bage dump, whereas it should be 
valued as a gem in the Virgin's 


crown. 


The Audubon 
reaching into every part of 
United States and much of Canada 

and Bermuda, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands—are waking peo- 
ple to their responsibility toward the 
land and its fascinating wildlife. 


Tours, 
the 


Screen 


—THE END 
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went every weekend. Early one morn 
ng she was walking there when she 
became aware of stop-and-go movements 
in the underbrush nearby The sound 
drew nearer, and then she saw a skunk 
with a tin can jammed over its face. It 
was making littl runs toward her and 
then stopping. She called to it quietly 
and the skunk came closer and closer 
until she was able to stoop down and 
pick it up. She kept talking to it 
gently as she did so. She held the ani 
mal under her left arm, and with her 
right hand she tried to release it. But 
the can was jammed on so tightly that 
it was necessary for her to work it off 
very slowly. When she had succeeded, 
she threw the can aside, and very care 
fully placed the skunk on the ground 
It stood there a moment or so, looking 
up at her, then it turned and loped 
away into the woods. All this time it 
had left no spray whatsoever to foul 
the ai I think this is just another 
proof of the sensitivity animals to 
people who want to Ip them when 


they are in distress 


Mrs. EarLe BAKER, ]R 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N. ¥ 
se 


BOB ALLEN AND 
ROGER PETERSON HONORED 


On April 7, 1958, at the annual birth 
day celebration of The John Burroughs 
Association in New York City, Robert 
Porter Allen, Research Associate of the 
National Audubon Society, was pre 
sented with the John Burroughs Medal 
The presentation of the Burroughs 
Medal was for the previous year's fore 
most example of fine nature writing 
Bob received it for his book, “On the 
[rail of Vanishing Birds,” published by 
McGraw-Hill Company in 1957. At the 
annual meeting of the American Orni 
thologists Union (A.O.1 in Cape May 
in September 1957, Bob Allen received 
the Brewster's Medal, which is awarded 
periodically by the A.O.U. in recogni 
tion of important works relating to 
birds of the western hemisphere He 
received it for his life histories studies 
of the large wading birds—particularly 
the roseate spoonbill, whooping crane, 


and flamingo 


On May 4, 1958, Roger Tory Peterson 
was awarded the Geoffrey St. Hilaire 
Medal which was presented to him by 
the Societé National D’Acclimatation et 
de Protection de la Nature for his con 
tributions in France to nature education 
and bird conservation. The medal is 
named for the eminent founder of the 
Society, a French professor of zoology 
who died late in the nineteenth century. 
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INTERESTED IN NATURE STUDY 
The BRANDON “70-22” 


A wonderful spot for youngsters 7-12 
— compare these features — 


years of age! Here in the beautiful 
Berkshires our special facilities and 
expert staff is ready to help those in- 
terested in natural history subjects. BEST MAGNIFICATION—ful! 22 power 
EXTRA BRILLIANCE—70 mm. objective 
LARGER FIELD—120 ft. at 1000 yds. 
LIGHTER WEIGHT—only 24 ounces 
AMERICAN MADE—sharp focus-coated 
POPULAR PRICE—only $70 with covers 


AUDUBON SPECIALS—"70-72" ‘scope, 
quality 3-section tripod and adapter, 
Complete and ready to use..only $84.95 
Scope & car window mount. .only $79.95 


Geology. botany, birds, conservation, 
the sky. and all that lives in the 
earth, the cir and water 


Swimming, riding. shop, crafts, daily 
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Eight week season only 
* Write about your child to - 
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OTIS, MASS. 


Satisfaction guaranteed — Postpaid 
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bird’s eye view... 


Right in your hands ...a bright, 
crystal clear world waiting for you on 
the other side of Bushnell Binoculars. 


For nature study or travel, your 
favorite sports event — anywhere, 
anytime — Bushnell Binoculars put 
adventure into each new day. 


Choose from an impressive selection 
of models, $9.95 to $135, including 
handsome cowhide carrying case. 
20-Year Guarantee and a Free Trial 
Erchange Privilege, of course. 


Visit your Bushnell dealer today 
for a bird’s eye view. 
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“The handsome recently built lodge will now house more campers.” 


A model nature center in a great metropolitan and suburban area is 


an inspiration to thousands of children, teachers, and youth leaders. 


By Charles E. Mohr 


N extreine southwestern Connecti 

cut, just 30 miles from New York 
City, the 430-acre Audubon Center 
offers a stimulating introduction to 
nature for thousands of children in 
school classes and youth groups, and 
for families on weekend or holiday 
visits. At least 10,000 visitors come 
each year to hike its trails and al 
ready its summer camp program has 
provided 
dreds of teachers and youth leaders 
For a number of 


training for many hun 


widely-scattered 
Audubon Center 
has served as a model and inspira 


communities the 


tion for developing greatet apprecia 
tion of the local countryside and of 
bette 
areas. 

In 1941 Eleanor Steele 
knowing something of the sanctuary 
program of the National Audubon 
Society, wrote to President John H. 


nation-wide use of natural 


Clov is. 


108 


B iker 


would be willing to accept 281 acres 


auirectors 


isking whethet 


and buildings thereon as a g to 


be maintained as a wildlife sanctu 


ry 
i 


\n inspection tour was arranged. 
Led bv Mrs 
band H 
conservation 
Baker hiked through fields, thickets, 


lands, along the cleat 


Clovis and her hus 
Hall Clovis, a member ol 
many groups, Mr 
and forest 
flowing Byram River, past a pond 
ind swamp, through rocky ravines, 
He noted also 
a barn and three houses located nea} 


and glacial deposits 


one corner of the property 

Mr. Bake 
that he 
Directors of the Society 


assured Mrs. Clovis 
would recommend to the 
favorable 
action on her offer of the property 
He added that the 


tract had such a favorable location 


iS a Sanctuary 


ind such a combination of facilities 
ind natural features that it might 


well serve as a center where educa 


tion in nature and conservation, and 
research activities might be empha 
sized, without detriment to the san¢ 
The Quaker Ridge 
miles from Greenwich, 


tuary status. 
site, eight 
was accessible to the schools of scores 
of suburban communities via park- 
ways and othe 


buildings could provide homes for 


good roads. The 


resident staff and serve as an infor 
mation center with office and labora- 
tory space. This proposal met with 
Mrs. Clovis’ immediate enthusiastic 
approval. 

When Mr. Baker said that he sup- 
posed she realized that an organi- 
zation such as the Society could not 
afford to accept so magnificent a 
gift of property unless an adequate 
maintenance fund were, at the same 
time, provided, Mrs. Clovis said: 
“My father told me never to give 
property to a philanthropic institu- 
providing a mainte- 
She therefore agreed 


tion without 
nance fund.” 
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“Trails were laid out to take the visitors close to natural features.” 


1958 
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“An auditorium, heated for year-round use, was included in the new lodge.” 


“A large, attractive barn serves as a dining room and recreation hall.” 


5 bad 


to donate an endowment fund of 
$250,000, and both she and Mr. 
Clovis participated in the gift of the 
real estate. 


Before any program could be in 
stituted it was essential to know the 
natural features of the tract thor 
oughly. This information was neces 
sary for accurate instruction, for 
proper documentation of the natu 
ral changes which would occur, and 
as the basis for possible manage 
ment. 


First the entire area was surveyed 
and every acre corner staked so that 
accurate censusing could be carried 
on. Surveys of birds nesting on the 
property were made in 1943 and 
1944 by Richard H. Pough, then ol 
the Society's staff. He reported 86 
species—a high count for an area of 
this size. He also instituted a sur 
vey of the vegetation, preparing a 
map of the cover types as well as 


lists of shrubs and trees 


Th. barn ed 1 the n 


trance to the property was selected 
as a he adquarters and trailside mu 
seum Its walls were pine pan led 
and a hardwood floor put 
One hay it was converted 
brary and ofhce use. Displays were 


planned to emphasize living things 


and life processes. The largest wall 


spaces were chosen for two murals 
by Don Eckelberry, done in thre 
dimensions were diagram 
matic, showing interrelationships in 
a Connecticut forest; two were pi 
torial, of which one showed life in 
one of the fields that was being 
gradually invaded by forest species 

the second, life in and around the 
pond 


Later, two-dimensional paintings 


and charts were added. These in 
cluded representations of the wate 
cycle, plant succession, and adapta 
tions of wildlife to winter condi 
tions. Three panels portrayed the 
nearby shore of Long Island Sound 
and the varied life found in the 
tidal zone. 

While these and other exhibits, 
designed to alert the visitor to the 
nature and significance of things he« 
might encounter on the trails, were 
being installed, other work was pro 
ceeding outdoors. An entrance road 
way and parking lot were prepared. 
Trails were laid out to take the visi 
tor close to many natural features 
cliffs, streams, big trees, glacial 


“Six times each school year, each Audubon Junior Club sends two representatives 
to the Center.” (The author, at left, talking to a group of children.) 


“For the summer,’ the staff is augmented by naturalists chosen for their knowledge, 
teaching skill, and ability to inspire.” 
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boulders, woodland ponds, and tern 
filled glens. 

When wartime restrictions made 
operation of the Maine 
Camp impractical in 1943, Director 
Carl W. Buchheister, and nature 
education specialist Dorothy Treat, 
worked at the Center all summer, 
assisted by James Callaghan, Super 
intendent of the Theodore Roos¢ 
velt Memorial Sanctuary at Ovystei 
Bay. Much of the work on the trails 
and on the museum exhibits was 


Society's 


done at that time. 


Visits to town and school officials 
and many community groups wer 
made by Mr. Buchheister to explain 
the Center's purpose, and the first 
trips were conducted at the Sanctu 
ary. In September 19435, Dr. Richard 
L. Weaver became the Center's first 
Director and the following summet1 
he directed the new Audubon Camp 
of Connecticut. In the meantime 
The Zaccheus Mead House, largest 
on the property and by far the old 
est, dating back exactly 200 years, 
was extensively renovated to provide 
quarters for campers and staff 


Despite travel restrictions, interest 
in the Center had become so great, 
by the fall of 1944, that an aide was 
employed in the trailside museum 
and many appointments were being 
other vouth 


made by school and 


groups for tours 


All the 


were being prepared along with a 


while turther exhibits 


nature trail notable for its unique, 
beautifully illustrated signs and for 
its ecological approach to nature. 
Extensive plantings of evergreens 
and of shrubs for wildlife food and 
cover were made in the area adja 
cent to the entrance driveway, build 


ings, and orchard 


I rails were cleared olf obstructions 
but the basic policy has been one 
of letting nature take its course. If 
trees fall, they are left where they 


fall, to decay and enrich the soil, 


and to serve as food and homes fon 


countless small creatures in the proc 
ess Lhe importance ot this phil 


osophy of sanctuary management 


emphasized in 1952 


Board designated a 52 


was fturthe 
when the 
cre tract in the northern poruon 
“natural area 


lv with 


the Sanctuary as a 
maintained indefinite 
il management 


thereol This is th wildest most 


mul any attempt 


area—land that has been 


forested continuously. Here nest the 
wood duck, 


barred owl, 


pileated woodpecker, 
hawk, 


as We ll as 


red-shouldered 
and worm-eating warble. 
abundant wood 
thrush, veerv, red-eved vireo 


bird, and black-and-white warble 
+} ] 


the most species 


oven 


icTcage 


ial ? 


In contrast to 


of land purposefully nmanaged is 


of 127 acres, most of which 
, } } 
i 


pecn loving cultivated for 50 


sanctuary. Ili 
the Center's 


turalized 1 ild 


“Displays in the trailside museum were planned to emphasize living things and life 
processes.” (Leonard J. Bradley, at left, of the staff, speaks to a group of children.) 
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garden had been incorporated as 
the Fairchild Connecticut Garden, 
Inc., following the death of its 
founder, Benjamin Fairchild, in 
1939. The Estate, through Mr. and 
Mrs. B. Tappan Fairchild, offered in 
1945 to give property to the Na- 
tional Audubon Society for incor- 
poration in the Center. So that the 
gift could be made free and clear 
of encumbrances, Mrs. Elon Hunt- 
ington Hooker headed a committee 
to raise $25,000, and later provided 
an additional fund for the employ- 
ment of botanist Leonard J. Brad- 
ley for a five-year period, during 
which time he made a survey of 
plantlife, culminated in 1955 by the 
publication of a 100-page checklist, 
and timetable of plant blooming, 
titled, “The Ferns and Flowering 
Plants of the Audubon Center.” 
“The Garden” features Connecti- 
cut plantlife and landscape, but a 
number of shrubs and flowers had 
Many 
make repeated trips to visit favorite 
portions of this Sanctuary and to 
walk the quiet trails. Within it can 
be found most of the 911 species of 
plants noted by Leonard Bradley. 


introduced. 


been persons 


A tract of 22 acres, a gift of Bay- 
ard W. Read, was added to the So 
ciety’s holdings between 1950 and 
1952. It contains a fine stand of 
hemlocks along the west branch of 
Byram River, a mile from the head- 
quarters area, and is used primarily 
for field trips in the summer teacher 
training program. 

In 1946, the Audubon Camp of 


4 ms ef 4 
. ae wn 


‘ 


Maine 
panded facilities at the Center in 
cluded renovation of Mead House. 
A large, extremely attractive barn, 
donated by John H. 
Baker, was reconstructed to serve as 


resumed operations. Ex- 


President 


a dining room and recreation hall. 
The accessibility of the site to a 
large metropolitan area made it de 
sirable to continue to operate a sum 
mer program here 

In addition to the 
week courses offered at Connecticut 


regular two 


in 1946, a special three-week “Con 
servation Workshop” was attended 
by school, museum, and recreation 
ofhcials. The writer participated in 
that workshop and six months later, 
when Dr. Weaver resigned, was ap 
pointed the Center's Director, tak 
ing over in time to operate the Au 
dubon Camp program in 1947. 
[his same year saw the establish 
ment of three lo al branches of the 
National Audubon Society within 20 
Westport, Con 
necticut, Scarsdale, New York, and 
Rockland County, New York. Fu 


ther evidence of the growth of pub 


miles of the Center 


lic interest in nature and conserva 
tion and in the Society's program 
formation of addi 
Bedford 


in adjoining 


came with the 
tional Audubon branches: 
and Saw Mill River 
Westchester County, and in Green 
wich itself. Not only do these local 
Audubor 
often schedule field trips to the Cen- 


associations oft members 
ter, but many of their members turn 
up at the sanctuary on weekends, 
often as family groups 


Au of these branches actively pro- 


mote the formation of Audubon 
Junior Clubs in the schools of their 
area and encourage these clubs, and 
other school and youth groups also, 
to make regular trips to the Center. 
Many teachers in the area have now 
attended one o1 Audubon 


Camps or have participated in one 


more 


of the in-service courses given by 
the Center staff, and regularly bring 
classes in spring and fall, and some 
in winter. In advance of such visits, 
teachers are provided with sugges 
meaningful, 
Follow-up 

outlined 


tions for achieving 
memorable experiences 
activities and projects ar 
before the trip ends. 

The staff often recognizes pupils 
of the week returning on the week- 
end with their family in tow. And 
as they hike the trails, examine the 
exhibits, operate the games, and see 
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“A nature trail in the Center is notable for its variety of beautifully illustrated 
signs, and for its ecological approach to the study of nature.” 


and olten purchas books, prints, 


cards, etc., they are strengthening a 
family interest in nature recreation, 
laying the groundwork for deepe 
appreciation of the out-of-doors and 
1 realization of the value and need 


lor conservation 


Famil, groups often turn up on 
the early morning bird waiks held 
weekly in spring and many return 
to see the nature trails at different 
seasons or to follow the miles of un 
labeled trails that are shown on the 
tree maps available both for the 
Center and the Wildflower Sanctu 
ary. 

Six times each school vear each 
Audubon Junior Club in the com- 
munity sends two representatives fon 
a special field-day at the Center. The 
children are transported on_ buses 
provided by the Audubon 
branch, and take back to their clubs 
a vivid report on the theme of the 


local 


games they 
Disney 


exploration trip, the 
played, the subject of the 
or other nature film they saw. Teach 
ers speak enthusiastically of the in 
spiration and stimulation generated 
by the field-davys. 


Much of 
how techniques of outdoo1 


this leadership know 
teach 
ing, classroom demonstrations and 
projects, and the preparation and 
use of nature trails and displays 
is presented in the Audubon Camp 
programs. Their approach to nature 
is an ecological one, with emphasis 
on the fascinating interrelationships 
that bind together wildlife and 
plants and the soil and water they 
depend on. For the summer, the 
permanent staff is augmented by 
naturalists chosen for their knowl- 


] Lill 
eave, lili, 


2 and ability to 
inspire. 

From the beginning, a limitation 
in the camp program at Connecticut 
as housing facilities for only 20 
persons. That impasse was finally 
broken in 1957 with the completion 
of a fully equipped, modern lodge 
with a capacity of 36 campers. A 
badly needed auditorium also was 
with library and 
workshop space in a wing that is 
heated for year around use. Once 
the camp season ends, these rooms 
become the scene of meetings and 


conferences of Audubon and allied 


provided along 


groups. 


Erection of the 


building was made possible through 
appropriation from the maintenance 
fund by the Board of the National 
Audubon Society and through the 
generosity of members and friends 
of the Center's Board of Manage- 
ment, particularly Mrs. Avery Rocke- 
headed the building 


handsome new 


feller, who 
committee. 

Community support for the Sanc- 
tuary has always been strong. Gar- 
den clubs have provided many 
scholarships for teachers and youth 
leaders at Audubon courses, and 
have financed a demonstration plant- 
ing of trees and shrubs attractive to 
wildlife and desirable for gardens. 

In working toward its major goal 

better understanding of nature’s 
laws as they apply to man’s well- 
being—the Society is counting heav- 
ily on first-hand experiences of thou- 
sands of children, directed by trained 
teachers using techniques such as 
those demonstrated at the Auduboén 
Center. —TueE ENpb 
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Drawings by 


Roger Tory Peterson 


The Eluctird That Couldnt Kemember 


By Ruth Thomas 


N early ot mid-March, when the 
Arkansas 


have just started the nesting season 


eastern bluebirds ol 
it is a joy to hear their ardent songs 
of courtship. On the morning of 
May 3, I could take no pleasure in 
the excited warbling that went on 
and on while I was fixing breakfast 
Misfortune, I felt certain, had again 
befallen the pair whose territory was 
the strip of lawn and the rough hill 
side east of our house. 

Permanent residents, this pair had 
been faithful 
trapped and 
than a year 
something had frightened the early 


since I had 
them 
before. ‘This season, 


mates 


banded more 


brood of four young ones out of 
the nest before they could fly, and 
our Scottish terrier, finding two on 
the ground, killed them. 
a week later, the female had carried 


fresh dry grass to the old nest and 


Less than 


had laid the first of six eggs. With 
the fourth or fifth egg, she settled 


a> 
down to incubation 1en the male, 


following the pattern of his species, 
had warbled softly at dawn, and 
for the rest of the day had kept 
silent as he watched over the nest, 
guarded the territory from the tres 
pass of neighboring bluebirds, and 
hunted food for the 


two surviving 
fledglings. 

Suddenly he urgent 
singing of courtship! I wondered 
what had happened to change his 
cycle of behavior. Probably a snak« 
had crawled up the post of the nest 
house and had swallowed the eggs 
Or a cat or a hawk or owl might 
have captured the female, in which 


began the 


case the male's songs meant not only 
his distress and shock, but his bid 
ior a new mate 

Many 
kitchen 
bluebird nest-box was only a few 


times I glanced out the 


window, but though the 
yards away, I saw neither of the 
bluebirds \s soon as I finished 
breakfast, I hurried outdoors. At 
that moment, the female was cling 
ing to the front of the birdhouse, 
peering in, and at the same time the 
male, concealed in a tree, changed 
from his warbling to the peculiar 
squealing that indicates the most in 
tense excitement. 

So our old “Mama vas sate! 
When she flew off, I 
kitchen stool in front of the next-box 


placed the 


and standing on it 
front. All six 
whole and warm to my touch. There 


opened the 
hinged 


eggs were 
was no sign of any disturbance of 
them. Greatly puzzled, I looked up 
into the tree where the male was 
squealing and was startled by his 
Since I had seen him 
' 


last, he had lost his tail For a 
moment I doubted that he was the 


appearanc Cc. 


familiar “Papa,” so beautiful just 


the day betore. Papa must have been 
killed, and this stumpy bluebird, 
singing and squealing, must be a 
stranger come to court the widow 
No—it was Papa. The metal band 
on his left leg proved his identity. 
It was Papa all right, minus a tail, 
lost, perhaps, to an enemy. 

“You are lucky not to have 
your life,’ I told him. “Now 
sensible and calm down.” 

But all that forenoon, that no 
tail Papa, comical and pitiful, car 
ried on like a young bluebird that 
has won his first spring battles for 
a nesting hole and cannot wait fon 
his mate to start building the nest 
Singing and singing, he fluttered 
around the nest-box. He stood on 
the roof and twitched and trembled 
his wings. He clung to the edge of 
the doorway and warbled. In hu- 
man terms, he meant, “See, my love, 
here is a place for a nest! Let us 
make a nest!” 

Mama must have been as puzzled 
as I was. She was also disturbed. 
\gain and again she left the eggs, 
and when Papa flew to the doorway 
of the nest-box, singing, she fol- 
lowed and peered in. That was the 
response to courtship. But Mania 
already had a nest and six eggs. How 
strange this lover's frenzy in the 
time that should have meant patient 
waiting and watching for the hatch- 
ing of the young. 

Next day, and for several days, 
Papa sang far too much for a blue- 
bird whose mate was sitting on 
eggs, but there was not again the 
wild, too anxious ardor, and I 
thought no more about it. I did 
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notice, however, that 
citement 


as Papa's ex- 
spent more 
and more time in the part of the 
Barn Terri 
tory, some 200 yards to the west and 


subsided he 
pasture known as the 


a little north, which had been aban 
doned by its male bluebird owner 
after the loss of two successive mates. 
land 
furnished an extreme example of the 
respect his kind have for territorial 
boundaries. To avoid trespass ove! 
the Middle Bluebird 
comprised of our large 


Papa's route to the new 


lerritory 
north and 


south lawns and owned by a pair of 


bluebirds that were zealous watchers 

he flew south to a point below its 
limit, cut west across the hillside, 
then turned north. Apparently he 
found the pasture a better hunting 
ground than the woodlot of the East 
Territory, and well worth the round 
about flight. 

On my walks I usually saw Papa, 
sometimes on the barbed-wire fence, 
more often in a lone pear tree in 
the middle of the pasture. Close by 
were his two fledglings from his 
Though old 
enough to find much of their own 
food, they still begged for every 
caterpillar their father picked out 
of the grass. Papa was funny-look 
ing now with his new tail growing 
out, and he had certainly had a 
But he was, I thought, 
a good provider. 

At the due time, after 14 days of 
incubation, Mama's eggs of her sec- 
ond brood hatched. Back and forth 
she flew, finding small, soft insect 
larvae, and carrying them to the 
babies. It was the afternoon of the 
next day that I suddenly realized I 


first nesting that year. 


crazy spell. 


had not seen Papa going to the nest- 
box. Had a predator grabbed more 
Was Mama left 
a widow with six infants to feed? | 
went at once to the Barn Territory 
to look for Papa or any evidence of 
his death. 
the pear tree. 

“Papa, have you lost your wits? 


than his new tail? 


He was sitting at ease in 


Don’t you know that Mama is feed 
ing the new family?” 

Watching closely for several days, 
I saw that Papa now and then did 
come flying to the nest-house, but 
not to feed the young ones of his 
second brood. He warbled softly and 
twitched his wings in the way of 
courtship. At last I understood. 
Papa had lost his wits. On the day 
that an enemy had pulled out his 
tail he had lost all memory of the 
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second nest and the six eggs. It 
was shock. Just as when a bird 
suffers the shock of seeing its nest 
destroyed by a predator, a storm, 
or any kind of violence, his instinct 
begin the breeding 
cycle all over. Papa’s singing and 
fluttering around the nest-box had 
meant what it seemed to 
mean. He was urging Mama,“Let us 
make a nest and ratse a family.” He 


had been to 
exactly 


must have seen the eggs, yet he had 
no feeling for them. The bluebird 
house was simply a place in which 
to build a new nest. 

Poor Papa! 
terror of his near capture by a 
killer. I pitied him for his frantic 
courtship and the frustration. Here 
was a bluebird eager for a nest, and 
his mate had persisted in hiding 
herself within the walls of the nest- 
Mama was flying by 
Papa’s route to the Barn Territory 
to find caterpillars for the newly- 
hatched nestlings. Often Papa fol- 
lowed her home. While she fed the 


box. Soon 


I pitied him for the 


family, he sat in a tree and warbled. 
Once he clung to the doorway of 
the house, and I hoped that the 
sight of the little ones and their 
chorus of cheeps would move him 
to feed them. But Papa’s ruling 
instinct at that time was to start 
with a new nest. Motivated almost 
entirely by instinct, he could feel no 
sense of duty, no concern for his 
mate’s weariness as she worked from 
sun-up to dark to feed those six 
youngsters. And a grim, intense 
little figure Mama was, now perched 
erect to scan the ground, now flying 
swiftly to or from the nest house. 
I had never known a bird to work 
with such concentration. 

To give her some help, I placed 
finely chopped raw peanuts on a 
table in the yard every hour or so. 
How Mama hustled to beat other 
birds to the supply! Usually she 
carried off 12 beakloads; I wondered 
if they were evenly distributed 
among the young, and if the quick 
stufing kept them satisfied long 
enough for their mother to rest a 
while. She did not appear to rest. 
Those 12 peanut feedings accom- 
plished, she flew again to the Barn 
Territory. Perhaps from habit, she 
still went by the round-about south 
route, but on finding a caterpillar, 
she was in such haste to deliver it 
that she returned on a direct line, 
from the pasture across the north 
lawn to her nest-house. Fortunately, 
the bluebird owners of the Middle 
rerritory had led their fledglings to 
the north edge of their land, and 
either did not notice the trespass, 
or were at the moment indifferent. 

\{n even more interesting aspect 
of this whole extraordinary affair 
was Papa's sense of time and future. 
[he young bluebirds would leave 
the nest when between 15 and 18 
days old—and Papa knew that the 
day of the exodus was drawing near. 
Why else did he become a more in- 
sistent suitor, flying at Mama's side 
all day long, trembling his wings, 
singing the most fervent, anxious 
songs? Papa knew that Mama soon 
would be ready for another cycle. 
Soon she would respond to his songs, 
and flutter to his fluttering wings. 

On the morning of June 1, two 
fledglings, probably the oldest by a 
day, left the nest. Sturdy youngsters, 
they beat their wings straight to a 
tree and in a few minutes were call- 
ing in baby voices, “Tu-a-wee, tu-a- 
wee.” Next morning, three more 

Continued on page 137 
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“Overhead, a flight of ducks wheeled about as they sighted 


the gleam of water.” Photograph by 


The search for the control of deadly western duck 


sickness, or “‘limberneck,” is another fascinating 


chapter in the history of wildlife conservation. 


By Frank A. Tinker 


Ss an irresistible attraction to | 
ing wateriow! 


Part | Overhead, 


ducks wheeled about as they 


the gleam of the water 


thei 


sigl 
They m 


approach skidded clam 


swa le 


°T° HI 


in the 


a shallow 
Rivet 
central Utah; the time 
of 1932. With the intermittent flow 
of constantly changing rivulets and 1? 


place was 


seal marshes ol 


oro 
late summe! to 


murky 


i SLOp, and beg r on 
I 


floor ot the s i Ba 


| 


drainage channels across its alkaline sagged as it struggled to shore 


base, the swale had grown thick with veaved drunkenly toward the s 


tall on Betore 


some 
had 
failed, and it collapsed 
bank. In a few 


with the 


rough grasses. In deeper places, the ter ol isSeS 
duc k 


strength 


muddy bottom was criss-crossed by gained this haven, 


the myriad trails of aquatic insects 
and fishes. In this gray 
rock and. salt desert the broad swale 


region of the hours the 


combined sudden stra 
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hours later, one l s he 


ASS 


a squadron ol pintail 


ited 
ade 
usly 
the 
reiy 
ad 
and 
hel 
the 
its 
on 


sun, 


nge 


Allan D. Cruickshank. 


that had struck it, killed 
not oniy this bird but a majority ol 
flight. Over the 
area of this single inviting marsh 
the 
10 thousand waterfowl 


malady 


the entire small! 


were bodies of 20 o1 
sick, 
This is the disastrous 
when it strikes 
western 


scattered 
pros 
trate, or dead. 
elfect of 
the 


botulism 
migratory birds of our 
states. 

Luckily, such mass killings by the 
botulism, or 


poisonous effects of 


“western duck sickness,’ occur only 
during a brief period in late summer 
or early fall. 


for the mysterious development of 


Then, ideal conditions 


its poison prevail in particular areas. 
During those few weeks, the loss of 
birdlife from this malady is appal- 
ling. In that 1932 
than a quarter of a million ducks 
died on the flats of the north shore 
of Great Salt Lake. Even in 1955, 


year ol more 
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he Battle at Bear River 


“Om the area were scattered the bodies of 20 or 30 thousand water- 
fowl.” Photograph courtesy of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


alter extensive preventive measures 
had been taken there, more than 
19,000 dead and dying birds were 
picked up in the same area. 

The curious, sudden sickness olf 
these waterfowl had 
shocked western naturalists as early 


as the beginning of this century. It 


migrating 


had been reported from Canada, 
Australia, South America, and othe1 
parts of the world, varying in the 
toll of its destruction but always 
with the same natural conditions 
prevailing when it occurred. Early 
suppositions, stemming from the 
fact that it usually broke out in 
areas of highly alkaline soil, were 
that the sickness was a simple in- 
organic poisoning. To combat its 
terrible and growing effect on water- 
fowl, however, a more comprehen- 
sive explanation of its origin and 
nature was necessary. 
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Between 1913 and 1932 the cus- 
tomary combination of hard work, 
interminable experiment, and happy 
“accident” of discovery, gradually 
lifted the veil of mystery from this 
“poison.” In 1914, the U. S. Bureau 
of Biological Survey (now the Fish 
and Wildlife Service), assigned Dr. 
Alexander Wetmore to the task of 
studying the disease in its natural 
breeding grounds. Working mainly 
in the Bear River area and othe 
western alkaline lakes, Dr. Wetmore 
catalogued valuable observations 
during the ‘sickness’ seasons of 1914, 
1915, and 1916. His conclusions, 
however, were much the same as the 
earlier ones—that the death and 
weakening of so many birds was 
caused principally by the soluble 
alkali in the water—specifically, the 
chlorides of magnesium and cal- 
cium. 


This later appeared to be in con- 
tradiction to the situation existing 
elsewhere, where ducks remained 
healthy while feeding on lakes of 
very high alkalinity, yet sickened 
and died when feeding from waters 
even less concentrated with these in- 
organic salts. 

In 1924 Ida A. Bengston, working 
in the laboratories of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, isolated and 
first described the bacterium, Clos- 
tridium botulinum,* Type C. At 
this same time the toxin of this or- 
ganism was being associated with a 
“limberneck-like” weakening afflic- 
tion of domestic fowl. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Robert Graham 
and I. B. Boughton connected this 
anaerobe with the disease affecting 


*A synonym of Bacillus botulinus, according 
Webster's Dictionary.—The Editor. 
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on , , ‘ : = : : 
; loxin-bearing foods were insects, algae, and snails on which ducks might easily feed 
in their watery environment.” Photograph of mallard feeding by Joe Van Wormer. 


“The alkaline shores of re-flooded lakes might be the prime sources of the toxin.” 
Photograph of mallards by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


- 


domestic ducks and chickens in that 
area, 

In 1927 the U. S. Bureau of Bio 
logical Survey again opened the pro 
gram of intensive study, using the 
Klamath Lake of Oregon and Tule 
Lake of California as the fields of 
operation. Charles C. Sperry and 
Edwin R. Kalmbach worked there 
without significant results for sev- 
eral seasons, observing, cataloguing, 
and testing. In 1930, however, 
through one of those remarkably apt 
strokes of fate which so often leads 
to important discoveries. Kalmbach 
was able to reproduce the sickness 
in healthy ducks almost without 
variation. Having inadequate refrig- 
eration facilities for his specimens, 
he had resorted to feeding “test 
birds” with tissues from diseased 
ducks. The birds which were fed 
small portions of these incubated 
tissues immediately sickened, show- 
ing every symptom of the dreaded 
botulism! 

Through experiment, Kalmbach 
found that from one-twentieth to 
one-tenth of a gram of this tissue, 
derived from the liver, kidney, or 
blood of diseased ducks, would 
sicken a healthy bird so that a re- 
covery period of from four to six 
days was necessary. A dose of one- 
half gram was almost invariably 
fatal. For some reason, the tissue 
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taken from the same species of bird 
as that to which it was ultimately 
fed was most effective in producing 
which may or may not 
What was 


however, was that ma 


the clisease, 
have been significant. 
important, 
terial obtained from sick birds in 
the marshes of the Great Salt Lake 
produced identical With 
typical scientific conservatism, Kalm 
bach felt 
that these 


results. 
justihed in saying only 
results were “highly sug 
gestive 

\s part of the sa 
bacteriologists of the Bureau of Ani 

| S 
working 


project, two 
, 

mal Industry Department of 

from material 


Kalmbach, 


Agriculture 
supplied to them by 
showed that Clostri d 
could be cultured readily 


from the bloodstream and tissues of 


[ype ¢ 


these diseased ducks as well as from 
the mud of the lakes on which they 

stricken 
[his also “suggested” that “duck 
sickness” was caused by the toxin 


had been feeding when 


of this organism 


dium botulinum, 


What remained was to show the 


ultimate connection —the definite 
presence of this toxin in significant 
quantities in the food of wild ducks 
naturally affected by this disease. 


After all, the 


prevalent as it is, could have arrived 


bacterium, so widely 


in the tissues and mud at any time 
either before or after being collected. 


The ability to culture Clostridium 


botulinum from these samples meant 
merely that some of the parent ot 
ganisms were present. However, by 
immediately feeding and inoculat 
ing healthy birds with material taken 
directly from the field in 1932, Kalm 
bach and M. F. Gunderson again 
reproduced the symptoms of affected 
ducks, now so well recognized: pros 
tration, exudate from the eves and 
nose, and green diarrhea. This con 
taminated material was water from 
shallow pools which contained de 
larvae of flesh flies, 
and submerged which had 
been subjected to high temperatures, 


caying matte 
grain 


and alkaline environment. 


In experiments, toxin - bearing 
duck foods were produced from in- 
sects, algae, snails, and other natural 
growth, upon which the birds might 
easily have fed in their watery en- 
vironment. Even without this addi- 
tional support, the cycle of cause 
and effect of the disease then seemed 
to be fairly well established. Later 
investigations have repeatedly shown 
the toxin of Clostridium botulinum 
to be present in the bloodstream of 
infected ducks captured during 
these summer epizootics. Of course, 
from time to time other explana- 
tions or conjectures have been put 
forward as to the essential nature 
of botulism. 

In 1936 and 1939 Arthur C. and 
Sarah Twomby, working at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, reproduced the 
symptoms of the malady in birds by 
administering doses of sodium sele- 
nite. Diseased ducks were found to 
quantities of se- 
Later dis- 


have significant 


lenium in their livers. 


Dr. Wayne IL. Jensen studying mud and invertebrates taken from the waters of the 
Bear River refuge where thousands of waterfowl feed. Photograph by the author. 


DONT FEED THE BEARS! 


Bears that have not been fed or teased are not dangerous to people who remain in their 
cars. Photograph courtesy of North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development. 
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4 “bear-jam’ 


By Chris Espy 


1 i RE is no doubt about it 


most visitors to our magnificent 


national parks find the bears one of 
the chief attractions. Neither is there 
who keep the 
between themselves 


anv doubt th thos 


greatest distance 


and the four-looted objects ol thei 


admiration and interest are the 


wisest Fo! be ars, despite th ir some 
times deceptivel friendly, even 


playtul, manner, are wild animals of 


and theretore dange1 


at this is 
written ; he gi ldom seen 
by visitors The bear, which 


may also be varving shades of brown 


and even vellowish, is native to most 
of the United States, and is conse 
quently well represented in nearly 
all the national parks. Our parks, 


thanks to their natural beauty and 


the release they afford us from hum 


drum work and the tensions of mod 


ern living, are attracting more and 
more vacationers each vear. The in 
eredients for trouble, however, are 
present, and each year a conside 
able number of both visitors and 


bears are the worse for having been 


a part of it. 


One example, a le extreme, 


perhaps, but by no means an iso 


« 


_ 


in the making. Photograph by Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department. 


Bears in the forest usually fear man, and eat foods natural to their environment. 
Photograph by Paul A. Moore, Tennessee Conservation Department. 


lated case occurred in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in 
the summer of 1954. A ranger, driv 
ing through the park one day hap 
pened upon a parked car, the right 
front seat of which was occupied by 
a woman. Standing at the open left 
front door was a full grown bea 
and behind him a man doing his ur- 
gent best to push the bear into the 
automobile! Stopping his car, the 
range stick in 
hand. Calling to the man to step 


leaped out, bear 


aside, he threatened the bear with 
the stick, whereupon it lumbered off 
into the woods The man, when 
bluntly confronted by the ranger, 
explained that he had only been try 
ing to push the bear into the 
driver's seat to obtain a snapshot 
of his wife — with the bear ostensibly 
beside her! On 


another occasion an Ohio farmer 


driving the car 


was caught in the act of trying to 
rope a bear. As punishment, he was 
required to distribute 150 bear 


warning leaflets to other visitors. 


There are an estimated 300 black 
bears in the Great Smokies. This 
park, due to its location nea 
heavily-populated areas and the 
beauty of its half-a-million 
acres, annually attracts more peopl 
than any other national park. Most 
of the visitors long for at least a 
glimpse of a wild bear. More than 
that, many of them are determined 


great 


to secure, by hook or by crook, a 
Thus, in 
spite of warning leaflets and con 


picture of a wild bear. 


spicuously posted signs reading in 
effect: “Please do not feed or in any 
way molest the bears — they are dan 


gerous wild animals,” mumerous 
tourists are roughed up, scratched, 
and clawed each year because they 
persist in regarding bears as cuddly 
playthings. 

A bear, understandably, loses his 
taste for ground squirrels, roots, 


mice, frogs, and berries after he ac 


quires a liking for such man-made 
canned 


delicacies as sandwiches, 
goods, hot dogs, popcorn, and candy 
bars. In addition 


gourmet he may, in a small way, be 


to becoming a 


come an amateur psychologist. Hav 
ing learned that humans are apt to 
have flavorful provisions in thei! 
pockets or in a paper bag, he ap- 
proaches them with a sad expression 
on his muzzle, rises on his hind legs, 
perhaps extends a paw for good 
measure, and throws in a little 
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clowning. This seldom fails to elicit 
at least a cookie or a nibble of cake, 
which is quickly dispatched by the 
plainly 


bear which then expects 


more of the same. This he receives 

and gulps. The routine continues 
until the donor decides either that 
enough is enough or since things 
are going so well he will play with 
this harmless fellow a bit. Either way 
he may be in for trouble. If, for 
example, he playfully snatches the 
food away just as the bear is about 
to take it, he is lucky if he merely 
loses the sleeve of his coat If the 
bear’s sensitive nose informs him 
that the car contains more of the 
goodies he has just been denied he 
is not averse to tearing off the car 


door in order to secure them. Some 


bears have taken to living along the 
highway and begging their keep 
from the tourists. The inevitable 
result of this is the degradation of 
the bear from the status of a wild 
animal worthy of respect to that ol 
a roadside beggar. 

Unquestionably there are among 
bears, as among all other large spe 
cies of wild animals, certain indi 
viduals that would, under any ci 
cumstances, be dangerous to man. 
Generally, however, when a bear has 
to be killed it is because he is the 
victim of clouded perception on the 
part of the human beings with whom 
he has been in contact. 

When, for instance, a bear is seen 
near a highway in the Smokies a 
trafic block known as a “bearjam” 


zt “Tribute 


On February 18, 1958, Herbert 
Ravenel Sass, one of the contribut- 
ing editors to Audubon Magazne 
Legare Street, 
Carolina He 


old. During his long 


died at h Lome 
Charleston, South 
as a write! Mr Sass had 
written articles for Harper's, Atlan 
Monthly, The Saturday Evening 
Post, Good Housekeeping, and 
tther nationally known magazines 
Some of Mr well-known 
books were The Way of the 
Wild,” Adventures in Green 
Places,” and “On the Wings of a 
Bird.’ He 
sketch of his 
ornithologist and mem 
National 


which appe ared 


SASS § 


wrote a_ biographical 


friend, Alexander 

Sprunt, ]1 

ver of the staff of the 

Audubon Society 
the January-February 1948 issu 

Vagazine 

Following is a letter about M1 


— Audubor 
Sass, written by Alex Sprunt, which 
we have reprinted, with the kind 
permission of the Charleston News 
ind Court from their February 


»S 1958 issuc 


HERBERT R. SASS 
the Ne 


In the departure from this 
earthly scene of Herbert Ravenel 
Sass, there is much of the passing 
of an era. Probably above all others 
of contemporary time, he epito- 
mized Charleston and the [South 
Carolina] Low-country. To him the 
world centered there and his master 
ful portrayal of its history, culture, 


attainments, and physical attrac- 


tions drew readers all over this 
country and abroad. 
“His wonderful 
scription and interpretation of the 
way of life which had its heyday in 


the ‘plantation era’ made the Low 


power of de 


country glow with that refulgence 
which was such an influence on the 
making of colonial and future 
\merica 

To those who knew ind loved 
him he was, and never will be any 
thing, but ‘Hobo’ Sass, that stal 
wart, unswervingly loyal, devoted 
Charlestonian who was perfectly 
sure that Legare Street was the cen 
ter of the universe 

“It may seem a strange fantasy 


but somehow, the writer cannot 
think of Herbert Sass and the 
Morris Island 
conjunction. Both were 
that through the years did much to 


light the way to safety and sane 


Lighthouse but in 
beacons 


thinking, warning of shoals and 
reefs which beset the feverish way 
of modern living. There will be 
some who may think that ‘Hobo’ 
and the lighthouse were inundated 
by the tides of change and swal- 
lowed by the seas of circumstance. 
But, the lighthouse still stands, al- 
though surrounded by the sea of 
which it gave warning. So does 
the memory and work of Herbert 
Sass who stood by his Lowcountry 
to the last and defended it against 
all comers. 

“These words are a poor, but 
heartfelt, salute to the memory of 
a kind and gentle spirit. God rest 
him.” 

ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 
The Crescent 
Charleston, South Carolina 
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nearly always ensues. Although the 
persons involved make for 
the closest shelter at top speed were 
they to encounter a bear at home, 
here, strangely enough, they 
clude the bear must be tame. They 
stop their cars, jump out, and run 


would 


con- 


toward the bear, meanwhile busily 
adjusting their cameras. Soon a 
circle ot 
persons surrounds the bear which, 
feeling hemmed in, gets panicky and 
charges out of the circle — cuffing or 
clawing the unlucky who 
get in its way. On week-ends these 
“bearjams’ become large and noisy, 
with tourists shouting and blowing 
automobile horns. Occasionally, in 
the general excitement, a driver may 
fail to set the brakes and his car 


mountainside 


enthusiastic and curious 


per sons 


careens down the 


while he watches the bear. 


Each year in the many parks that 
are a natural habitat for bears some 
have to be killed. In one especially 
Yellowstone, 50 bears 
That year 115 per- 
sons were injured by bears. 
times that 
rupted by contact with humanity 
are live-trapped and transported to 
points in the park far distant from 
the point viciousness was 
Some remain there to live 
Most, however, seem to 


bad year at 
were executed. 
Some 
been cor 


bears have 


where 
shown. 
naturally. 
find their way back to the highways 
and open-handed tourist living. 
This, unfortunately, underlines the 
failure of the public to understand 
one basic principle of the national 
park system. The wildlife within 
the parks is there because it is native 
to the area. If the bears were not 
wild they would have no place with- 
in park boundaries. Being there, 
the primitive law of the survival of 
the fittest prevails. The bear whose 
tastes and character have been de- 
generated by contact with man may 
become a nuisance, or even a men- 
ace. Through no fault of its own, 
it may no longer be acceptable in 
the national parks. 

It is to be hoped that the visiting 
millions will soon become aware of 
the damage their failure to read and 
heed the park service warnings is 
doing; that they will come more 
and more to regard themselves as 
trustees of these primeval parks and 
all they contain — parks dedicated 
to their natural complement of wild 
things, and to the fullest enjoyment 
of the people. — THe ENp 
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peter: Say 


} HOW IT 
GOT 


turtle 


ITS NAME 


t 
f 


Illustration by Walter Ferguson 


By Webb B. Garrison 


AS least as early as the period of 


Roman occupation, Britain 
sheltered great numbers of gentle, 
cinnamon-brown birds that were al- 
most affectionate in disposition. In 
imitation of their soft cooing, Julius 
Caesar's soldiers called this fowl tur- 
tur. Eventually the title was modi- 
fied to turtle. Wherever the name 
occurs in early literature, it refers 
to the bird now generally known as 
the turtle-dove. 

Even seamen who had spent most 
of their lives before the mast were 
familiar with the turtle’s name. 
Possibly they thought of it when 


they first became acquainted with 
New World varieties of the tor- 
toise, for Spanish explorers called 
the animal tortuga; French knew it 
as tortue. 

Both those terms were derived 
from Latin tortus (crooked), in ref- 
erence to the twisted feet of the sea 
creature. But sailors of the king's 
navy knew nothing about Roman 
speech. All they noticed was that 
Spanish and French names of the 
big tortoise sound very much like 
their familiar bird-name. By the 
17th century, it had attached to the 
marine reptile so firmly that turtle 
still names the creature that couldn't 
coo a single “tur-tur” if it tried. 


Photograph of approaching sparrow 
hawk by Austing and Koehler. 


By Peter Farb 


AWKS represent the least un 
derstood, the most maligned, 
and the most senselessly slaughtered 

of all the creatures with 


whom we 

share the globe Already many 

species have been exterminated from 

former habitats; the threat of ex 

Th M t Pp + t tinction is real with others The 
e OSs er ec very fact that most people divide 


all 28 species* of American hawks 


Organisms in Feathers 


Portrait showing keen eyes of red-tailed hawk, photographed by Maurice Broun. 
& 3 


Red-tailed hawk alighting on fence-post, photographed by Donald S. Heintzelman. 


big chicken-hawks” 
chicken-hawks,” _ dis- 


into simply, 
and ‘“‘littlh 
credits them. But the picture of 
them as terrifying creatures, imbued 
with a certain blood-lust that urges 
them to kill for sport, is completely 
unjustified. 

The truth is that hawks kill only 
when hungry, never for sport. They 
can be trained to the affect/onate 
obedience of a dog, sometimes in 
only half-a-day, and are as mischie 
vous in the air as otters are around 
a pond. 

“It is the hawks’ near-human 


qualities of love, anger, and play- 
fulness that have made them the fa 


vorite birds of most ornithologists,”’ 
Dr. Frederick C. Lincoln, a famous 
scientist of the U. S. Fish and Wild 
life Service once told me 

Ranging over the world, in size 
from darting miniatures no bigget 
than robins, to majestic giants that 
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will attack a gazelle, hawks have 
been endowed with skills and adap 
tations that make them undisputed 
lords of the ether. The hawk’s en 
tire body, from hooked beak to 
knuckled talons, is designed to help 
it engage living prey in the wide 
arena of the air. 

For searching out their quarry, 
hawks are equipped with eyes that 
have been called “perhaps the most 
highly developed organs of vision in 
the world.”” Hawks can see at least 
eight times as well as the most 
“hawk-eyed” human. One naturalist 
reported that he saw a falcon, flying 
high over a mountain ridge, sud 
denly close its wings and make a 
long, unwavering dive for a small 
bird which it snatched in its talons. 
When the falcon first sighted its 
prey, it was estimated, the two birds 
were at least 114 miles apart. That 
visual acuity, in human terms, would 


Peregrine falcon in flight, photographed 
by G. Harper Hall. 
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Do a 


Osprey in flight, photographed by Allan 
D. Cruickshank. 


I head 


enable us to read newspapel 
lines at a distance of nearly a quar 
ter-of-a-mile. 

Much of the hawk’s amazing sight 
comes from the size of the eyeballs 
themselves, which are often as large 
as ours, and extend far into the in 
terior of the skull. In addition, the 
retina (the back ol 


the eye on which the picture image 


tissues in the 
is thrown) is nearly twice as thick 
as a human's. It is tightly packed 


with minute visual cells called cones 


sometimes as many as a million to 


the square millimeter. And to shut 
out the glare of the sky under which 
they hunt, hawks’ 
with yellow oil droplets 
much like a camera filter. 


~~ 


eyes are coated 


that act 
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Last summer I saw a little spar 
row hawk hurtle down froma height 
of well over a hundred feet and 
neatly pluck a grasshopper off a leaf. 
Astounding as the feat was, more 
extraordinary still was the physical 
transformation that had taken place 
inside the bird’s eve 
While _ the 


was circling for 
was working like 


during that 
hawk 
prey, its eye lens 
by the 


dive. sparrow 
a telescope; 
time it had plummeted to the grass 
hoppe r, the lens shape had been al 
tered to that of a microscope for 
close-up 

between the two 


hawk’s 


Located 


eveballs, the brain is of 


Young sparrow 


large 


hawk, photographed by 


necessity a relatively small one. Even 
so, hawks perform prodigious mental! 
feats. It is almost unbelievable that 
a bird should be able, for example, 
to recall the caused by 
storms from one year to the next, 
yet the osprey seems to: when these 
“fish-hawks” are about to migrate 
south after the autumn chill, they 
often buttress their nests with fresh 
sticks to withstand the winter bliz 
zards. The osprey has fascinated 
naturalists by its good common sense 
in another way. When it rises above 
the water with a catch, it always 
turns the fish so that its head is 


ravages 


pointing forward, to lessen air re 


John H. Gerard, showing the feet and 


talons of this small faleon. It feeds principally on grasshoppers and crickets. 
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It it catches the fish in any 
other position, it promptly twists it 


sistance 


until it heads into the wind 

Since hawks search out active, liv 
ing prey, each engagement calls for 
reasoning about the best method of 
attack 


avian generalship 


Consider this example of 
A ( ooper’s hawk 
was seen on the edge of a woodlot, 
peering hungrily at a flock of sta 
lings sunning themselves on a barn 
roof. To fly directly at the starlings 
would have sent the birds scurrying 
tor covel Instead, the 


circled back 
going thousands of feet out of its 


( oopel 5 


through the woodlot, 


ay, so it could approach from the 
real It then flew inches above the 
ground, using every available tree 
trunk and dip in the terrain to mask 
its flight. When it reached the barn 


it rose vertically up the 1 


shadowed 
side, and took the starlings by com 
plete surprise 

Hawks exhibit every technique to 
be seen in the world of flight. They 
soar like hover like heli 
copters, and can launch attacks in 


gliders, 


the form of strafing, dive-bombing 
Watch the maste1 
flier of them all, the peregrine falcon 
also called the duck hawk), in slow 
Many 


one high above me, nearly out ol 


and dog-fighting 


motion times I have seen 


range of my eight-power glasses, turn 
its nose downward, pive a mighty 
flap for thrust, then close its wings 
and plummet toward the earth lik 
a hurled stone. During the long 


dive, the falcon occasionally hall 
opens its wings, adjusting its cours 
to get a new bearing on its prey 
As it gains momentum during the 
headlong dive, it is some 
eling at an incredible 200 


more pe! hour 


Suda nly there 


puff of feathers as the falcon strikes 


times tray 


is an exploding 


a bird with its large clawed fist. The 
prey is usually killed outright. But 
then comes the most amazing ma- 
neuver of all: the falcon darts under 
the falling bird, flips over on its 
back and catches the prey neatly in 

Here 


surely is one of the greatest displays 


its talons from underneath. 


of controlled flight in all nature! 
\ completely different method of 

flying is found in the bi 

mouse-catching hawks that we often 


soaring, 


ms 


see wheeling in lazy circles over 


woodlands and meadows These 


birds are living gliders, among the 


most buoyant aloft. Nearly every 
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bone in their skeletons are hollow, 
and filled with a remarkable series 
of air sacs that supplement the lungs 
ind decrease their weight. Too, the 
wings and tail in soarers are ex 
tremely broad, providing a large lift 
ing area in relation to weight. And 
at the wingtips, the feathers have 
evolved into what are really many 
separate little wings, resembling a 
hand with the 


Thes« 


give the 


fingers spread out 
called, 


hawk instant control ove! 


slots,” as they are 


changes in air currents. As the soa 


ers slowly patrol their territories 


they coast on deflected air currents 


ind on columns of warm all 


rising 


known as thermals, gliding from one 
That a hawk can pick 


up tremendous momentum from rid- 


to the next. 


ing the thermals was shown when an 
osprey was once clocked at 80 miles 
an hour, with never a wing-tip mov- 
ing, while the wind was blowing at 
only four miles per hour. 

[he ability to soar allows some 
tirelessly over tre- 
John H. Storer, 
who pioneered in the slow-motion 


hawks to hunt 
mendous territory. 


photography of bird-flight, tells of 
a place in the California mountains 
where several families of red-tailed 
hawks nested on a cliff at about 
hawks 


5.000 feet elevation The 


Osprey at its nest, photographed by Roger T. Peterson. 


hunted over the valley floor far be 
low, but they seldom tried to carry 

back under their own 
Instead they 


the prey 
power. sought out 
thermals and 
thousands of feet, as if riding an in 


Then they merely 


were shot upwards, 
visible elevator. 
coasted across to their nests. 

Hawks revel in their 
flight and, when not hunting, they 
often birds. Dr Alex 
ander Wetmore, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, has 


powers ol 
tease other 
often seen them 
driving a motley flock of blackbirds 
herons, and avocets before them, 
herding the birds in disorder lik« 
A favo 
ite game is to force a heron, no 
itself, 


sheep, yet never attacking 


mean flier lower and lowe 
until the 


to plop down in the middle of a lake, 


heron has no choice but 
and then to swt) to the shelter olf 


shore. 


Bu: it is in their mating flights 
that some hawks put on the sublim 
est exhibitions of aerial acrobatics 
That of the marsh hawk is famous 
and one spring in South Carolina 
I saw an ecstatic male stunt before his 
mate. From a height of a hundred 
feet he plunged wildly downward, 
flipped a somersault at the bottom 
bounded up again like a ball, and 
topped his rise with another some 
sault. Then he started all over 
again. He tossed in a few barrel rolls 
for good measure, and built up toa 
crescendo of excitement while his 
mate shrieked wildly with apparent 
Charles L. Broley, the 


eagle-bander, has re 


excitement. 
well-known 
ported that he saw a male marsh 
hawk execute 71 of these loop-the 
loops in a row. 

Hawks are 
among the most devoted of feath 
ered parents. They are also believed 
to mate for life. Many hawks return 


notable for being 


to the same nests year after yea 
One osprey nest was in continual 
use by successive generations fo1 
125 years, and one of Britain’s fal 
con eyries is known to go back to 
Elizabethan times. Most hawks’ nests 
are crude affairs, composed largely 
of sticks. With the 
reach tremendous size as fresh sticks 
Many 


their 


osprey, nests 


are added each year. song 


birds actually build nests in 
the basement of some hawk nests 
eight species have been found in the 
lower stories of a Swainson’s nest. 
Among hawks, unlike most other 


birds, the female is larger than the 
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male Some ornithologists believe 
this is because hawks are early nest 
ers and the large bulk of the female 
can thus protect the young against 
spring storms. The male does much 
of the hunting, and the female may 
join her mate in the hunt. One 
naturalist reports having seen a pall 
of peregrines against a 
nighthawk and fly off with the vi 


back and forth 


team up 


tim, exchanging it 


in the ai 


Sixty hive years ago, Dr. A. K. Fishea 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul 
ture completed an exhaustive study 
f the food habits of hawks and 
based on analysis of the stom 
2,690 birds Chis 


haw ks 


ich contents ol 
study revealed that very few 
evel preyed on chickens o1 speedy 
game birds: in fact, most hawks wage 
i ceaseless war on rodents and on in 
whose fertility and rapid re 


sects 


production could overwhelm oul 


production of foodstuffs, if un 
checked 
son B. Tordoft of the University ol 
Michigan 


hawk saves farmers $110 


Rece ntiy, Prolessor Harri 


estimated that a single 
a year in 
prevention of rodent damage 

Many hawks have 
been senselessly shot every veal 
even near Hawk Mountain Sanctuary 
in Kempton, 


thousands of 


Pennsylvania, which 


over 20 years ago was set up as the 


| 
first sanctuary to protect migrating 


hawks 


during their autumn pas 


Here is a major eastern fly 
way for hawks headed southward to 
mountainous 60- 


winter, i narrow 


mil long ierial 


bunched together and 


funnel where the 


birds become 


boil above the D« aks by the thou 


sands. But ithin a radius 


Insect Parasites of Birds 


ed in the 

mammals 

to know th on f the most 

complet monographs written 
ibout the hippobos« id 1s available 
Hippo 


Mammals 


Joseph Bequaert's 
Louse Fli 

from the 

through 

P.O. Box 

Carolina 

parts tI 
and Natural History, sells 
Evolu 


$10.00; Part Il, laxonomy, 


Structure, 


on, and Revision of American Genera 
ind Species ri 1 at $15.00 


The Editor 


of the sanctuary, and despite nearly 
a quarter-century in education as to 
the practical value of hawks, there 
are estimated to be more than 100 
hawk-shooting stands. With Maurice 
Broun, Curator of the Sanctuary, I 
hiked “bloody ridges” 
and have seen the woods littered 
with dead and maimed birds, a sick- 
ening toll resulting from an unrea- 
Broun estimates 


have these 


soning slaughter. 
that upwards of /,500 hawks a day 
have been shot outside the Sanctu- 
ary during migration. 

But the cause of hawk protection 
winning more flavor 
ight states (Rhode Island, Maine, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Florida, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, California) and 
the Province of Ontario in Canada, 
have in recent years passed model 
legislation protecting them. Penn- 
recently strengthened 
its hunting laws, and it is hoped 
that the around Hawk 
Mountain will lessen. The National 
Grange and the Council of State 


is every Veal 


syivania has 


slaughter 


Governments have both urged pro 
tection of hawks in the last two 
and 24 state conservation de 
distributing a Na- 


veals, 
partments are 
tional Audubon Society leaflet which 


shows how to identify hawks and 


gives their food habits.* 


Laws alone cannot save the hawks 
from decimation. First must come 
an alerted citizenry, ready to plead 
the real facts. In Connecticut, when 
a group of legislators attempted to 
repeal that state’s law affording pro- 
tection to hawks, the Audubon 
Junior Clubs marched on the State 
Capitol and won the day. Paul 
Fluck, a medicine and 
nature enthusiast in Lambertville, 
N. J]., put on a demonstration fot 
his townspeople: he put a wounded 
hawk in a pen with some chickens. 
Farmers shook thei know- 
ingly. But for three months, while 
the hawk’s wing healed, it lived with 
the chickens. In all that time, not a 
chick was lost. Gone, however, were 
the rats and mice which formerly 
fattened on the chickens’ feed. 


doctor of 


heads 


The efforts of conservationists and 
civic groups are making headway, 
but time to save many spec ies of 
hawks is rapidly running out. The 
cause of hawk protection is a worthy 


one for any club. THE END 


* Free copies of this leaflet are available from 
the National Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 28, New York. 
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Peregrine falcon incubating its eggs on a rock ledge. One of the ancient nesting sites of the peregrine 
of Europe has been occupied by these birds since Elizabethan times. Photograph by Charles A. Proctor. 


A female marsh hawk, with young, is a devoted parent. Photo- 
graphed at its nesting site on the ground by Bailey and Niedrach. 


UPPER MICHIGAN 


ORNITHOLOGY IN NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN 


his summer of 1958 the Unive 
sity of Michigan Biological Station 
will hold its fiftieth session. From 
over half the states and many for 
eign countries will come 125 men 
botany and 
zoology. At least 20 of these people 
will take ornithology, a subject that 
has been offered every year since 
the Station began operation in 1909. 

The Biological Station lies about 
25 miles south of the Straits of 
Mackinac in Tip o’ the Mitten Coun- 
try—the northern extremity of mit- 
ten-shaped Lower Michigan. Small 
lakes, streams, bogs, anc forested up- 
lands surround the Station. Beyond 
are two Great Lakes—Huron and 
Michigan—and, north of the Straits 
of Mackinac, the vast wilderness 
areas of Upper Michigan. 

Little of this country and its bird- 
life were seen by the Station’s first 
ornithology students in 1909. Travel 
was limited; some of the most pro- 
ductive habitats were either un- 
known or inaccessible. At the end 
of the season just 63 species of birds 
had been recorded by the class. But 


and women to study 
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LOWER MICHIGAN 


in 1958 students will see twice that 
number of species. They will ob 
Kirtland’s warblers on the 
jack pine plains and watch piping 
plovers nesting on Lake Michigan's 
beaches. They will be the first Sta- 
tion students to cross the new Mack- 
inac Bridge to Upper Michigan and 
in two hours will be exploring the 
sandhill 
cranes, gray jays, boreal chickadees, 


serve 


once-isolated habitats of 
and Lincoln's sparrows. 
Students in 1958, besides enjoy- 
ing the advantages of modern travel, 
will be reaping the rewards of pro 
longed exploration in a given area. 
The best habitats for every species 
discovered. This 
as long ago as 
I speak from personal recol- 
lection, as I was a student at the 
Station then—I had ventured from 
Maine to study ornithology “way 
out west.” If I wanted to see a cer- 
tain species, I was led or directed 
to the right spot. When I returned 
to the Station 10 years later, in 1938, 
to join the teaching staff, all I had 
to do for class trips was pick the 
habitats that would best show all 
the species regularly represented in 


have now been 
was virtually true 


1928. 


& 


Univ. Michigan 


Biological Station 
Reese's Bog 


Vv 


the area during the summer. Some 
of these places I have since traversed 
with my classes summer after sum- 
mer for 18 years. I know practically 
every tree, every alder swale, every 
meadow; I know which birds should 
be expected at this spot and that. 
To students unaware of this “fa- 
miliarity born of repetition” I am 
no less than phenomenal. “How 
did you know that bird was there?” 
they will gasp in wonderment. 

The Station gives two courses in 
ornithology, an elementary and an 
advanced. Students electing the first 
course are given an opportunity to 
observe, before the summer is over, 
all the species commonly occurring 
in Tip o’ the Mitten Country. Those 
taking the second course, by their 
familiarity with common species, are 
shown the more unusual species whose 
distribution is notably restricted. 

In order that bird finders coming 
to northern Michigan in the sum- 
mer may have a profitable visit, I 
shall give several suggestions, based 
on our knowledge of habitats. By 
following them, you should be able, 
in three or four days, to see the best 
we have to offer. 
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KIRTLAND’S WARBLERS 


You should not come our way 


without seeing these birds whose 
total breeding range is an area in 
Lower Michigan 100 by 60 miles. 
Ecologically, the birds are confined 
mostly to jack pines 5 to 18 feet 
high. One spot on the northern 
edge of their breeding range where 
at least six to eight sing- 
ing males is in Presque Isle State 
Forest about midway between At 
lanta and Onaway on State Route 
33. Whether you are driving north 
from Atlanta or south from Onaway, 
you must first find the Montmorency 
Presque Isle County Line (marked 
by a sign) which Route 33 crosses. 
Then proceed north on Route 33 
for 0.5 miles and turn off right (east) 
(sandy) 


there are 


on an inconspicuous, dirt 
Drive about half-a-mile and 
both sides of the road 
you will note low 
pine—the Kirtland’s preferred habi 
tat — with intervening stretches of 
open country. 
locate the birds is to listen for the 
song, which is clear, emphatic, and 


road. 
stop. On 
groves of jac k 


The easiest way to 


unusually loud for a Dendroica and 
is normally given while the singer is 
perched high, as on the top of a 
pine or a dead stub. After the first 
weeks of July your chances of hear 
ing the song are best only in the 
early morning. By the end of the 
month singing is over altogether. 
Each year I bring my advanced 
class to this spot, not only to observe 
Kirtland’s warblers, but also to see 
prairie warblers and _ clay-colored 
sparrows. The former are in scat 
oaks, the 
latter in open stretches where there 
Both species are 
fairly common. Interestingly, the 
clay-colored share their 
habitat with two of their generic 
relatives, the chipping sparrows and 


tered stands of scrubby 


are low shrubs. 


spal rows 


field sparrows 


REESE’S BOG 


We think the place of places for 
“northern” birds in lip o’ the Mit- 
ten Country is Reese’s Bog. It has 
been explored for years by Station 
personnel until every inch of it is 
well known; and yet every now and 
then it yields something different, 
something surprising. As it lies near 
the Biological Station, I suggest you 
combine a visit to both places. 

You can easily reach the Bog and 
the Station from either US Route 27 
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or 31. (1) From Route 27, turn off 
west at Topinabee (opposite the 
Shell gas station) on an unnum- 
bered, paved road. (The distance to 
the Station gate from this point is 
7.8 miles.) After the road turns 
sharply to the left at a small store, 
the pavement ceases. But continue 
on the road_ which bears 
sharply to the right at a tavern and, 
after going up a hill, sharply to the 
left. At the next cross road you 
may turn to the left to go down to 
Reese’s Bog (within view), or turn 
right to go to the Station, 0.8 miles 
distant, on the Pellston-Cheboygan 
Road. (2) From Route 31, turn 
east at Pellston (just south of the 
Standard gas station) on an unnum- 
bered, unpaved road (the Pellston- 
Cheboygan Road) and follow it 5.9 
miles to the Station gate on your 
left. On your right, opposite the 
Station gate, is the road (mentioned 
above) to Reese’s Bog and Topina- 
bee. 

Reese’s Bog is a mat of black 
spruces, tamaracks, and white cedars 
on the north shore of Burt Lake. 
Yellow-bellied sapsuckers, olive-sided 
flycatchers, red-breasted nuthatches, 
winter wrens, golden-crowned king- 
lets, veeries, parula warblers, Black- 
burnian warblers, Canada warblers, 
white-throated sparrows, and swamp 
sparrows are among the many sum- 
mer-resident birds. You can see or 
hear these birds by walking along 
the road that goes down to and 
across the bog to Burt Lake, and 
along the roads that lead off to the 
cottages on the shore of the lake. 


soon 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BIOLOGICAL STATION 


The Biological Station, the largest 
institution of its kind in the world 
for the study of field biology, owns 
8,850 acres of wild land—including 
most of Reese’s Bog—and 143 build- 
ings on some 30 acres of campus 
along the southeast shore of Douglas 
Lake. Eleven of the buildings are 
laboratories which serve as head- 
quarters for 20 courses in zoology 
and botany. You will be interested 
in visiting Ornithology Laboratory, 
because in this building are several 
exhibits and over 4,000 bird skins 
representing all the species occur- 
ring regularly in _ north-central 
United States. Some of the skins of 
the smaller species are in celluloid 
tubes in open trays. You are wel- 
come to inspect them. 


The Biological Station’s one and 
only session runs for eight weeks, 
beginning the fourth week of June. 
Except for a year-round caretaker, 
whose home is in the center of the 
campus, and several workmen, there 
are few people at the Station before 
and after the session. 


WILDERNESS STATE PARK 


This area of 8,035 acres, fronting 
on Lake Michigan about 25 miles 
northwest of the Station, we con- 
sider our show place. For a com- 
bination of lovely scenery and com- 
paratively undisturbed, natural en- 
vironment, it is unexcelled. So rich 
are the fauna and flora that all 
courses at the Station use the park 
as one of their outdoor laboratories. 
As I have already described the 
park at some length in my eastern 
guide, I need add only a few words 
here. 

Follow the park’s main road, as 
directed, to its end in the parking 
space at the base of Waugoshance 
Point. But along the last three miles 
of the road stop now and then, if 
it is June or early July, to explore 
the bordering deciduous-coniferous 
woods, which is the best place in 
the park for Swainson’s thrushes and 
black-throated blue warblers. From 
the parking space walk north to the 
gravel-ssand beach, a few hundred 
feet distant. In either direction 
along the beach in the early summer 
you will be likely to find a few nest- 
ing pairs of piping: plovers. 


UPPER MICHIGAN 

Ornithologically, Upper Michigan 
shows many differences. Such species 
as the boreal chickadee, magnolia 
warbler, mourning warbler, pine sis- 
kin, and slate-colored junco breed in 
suitable habitats. In the north, as 
you near Lake Superior, the com- 
mon raven is to be seen rather often 
from the highway. In the west, the 
Brewer's blackbird is to be noted 
occasionally. There is a wealth of 
good bird-finding places, but I have 
space here to point out only three. 


Sleeper Lake. Students taking ad- 
vanced ornithology always rate their 
trip to Sleeper Lake as a high point 
of the whole course. We arrive near 
by in an early July evening, camp 
out, and are ready for field work at 
sunup the next day. Not yet have 
we left Sleeper Lake without finding 
some of the rarities we were after. 

Continued on page 135 
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The green fig-eater beetle 


By Ida Smith 


NE of summer’s most beautiful 
insects is the green, June 
beetle, Cotinis nitida. Some call it 
the fruit 
beetle. 
order, 


beetle, fig-eater, or May 
Beetles be long to the insect 
which 


Coleoptera, means 


“sheath-wings.”” The hard, sheath 
like wings of Cotinis nitida are 


green with tannish edges on th 


sides. Its body is a beautiful metal 
lic, iridescent green As with all 
beetles, the hard outer wings form 
a protective covering for the thin, 


membranous, flying wings unde 


neath. 

It requires a three-year-cycle for 
the green fig-eater beetle to reach 
its adult stage. Eggs are laid by th 
female in tiny, mud cases—one egg 
to each case—which she has formed 
into shape ina place just below the 
surface of the ground where the 
hatched grubs can find food. For 
three years after the grub hatches it 
lives underground and forages fo 
its own food. It is a vegetarian, feed 
ing upon all kinds of 


matter and plant 


vegetable 
roots, including 
seedling tobacco plants. White grubs 
below the ground in a field or gar 
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is about an inch long. 


an raise havoc with the roots 


of crops. Like all young and grow 


ing insects, the white grub has a 
voracious appetite. At the end of 
three vears it reaches a length of two 
inches or more 


The green fig-eater beetle unde 


goes a complet metamorphosis, 
which is in four stages—egg, grub, 
When it is ready 


for the pupal stage, the grub makes 


pupa, and adult 


i little clay cocoon and seals itself in 
Alter a 


around two 


short period, 
weeks, it 
beetle \ 


number of green fig-eaters emerge 


averaging 
cmerges, a 
beautiful 


green certain 


every spring, the various broods 
overlapping from vear to year. The 
broods of some years more nu 
merous than others. For a brief time 
they fly through the warm summet 
evenings, searching for ripe, or de 
caving fruit, for which they have a 


special fondness Then they mate, 


iy their eggs, and die. 
I 


Withal ¢t 


vat the fig-eater, in the 
immature, or grub stage, is a de- 
stroyer of plant roots, it belongs to 
the great horde of soil-forming bu 
rowers. Its job for millions of years 
has been to aid in the turnover of 


soil, to bring deeper soil near to the 


The Green 
Fig-eater 


JUNE BEETLE 
OF THE SOUTH 


Photographs by the author. 


surface, to pulverize decaying vege- 
table matter, and to add fertilizer. 
In nature’s scheme its job is impor- 
tant, but lest it becomes too numer- 
ous there are checks to balance the 
economy of things—barring the in- 
terlerence of man. 

Animals that dig or burrow into 
the ground feed upon white grubs, 
for it is a particularly fat and juicy 
morsel. Moles, shrews, and mice eat 
them, as do skunks, hogs, coyotes, 
badgers, bears, and, in the South, 
armadillos. Among the animals that 
destroy the adult fig-eaters are birds, 
bats, and parasites. 

Ihe story of the green fig-eaters’ 
parasites is an interesting one. The 
fig-eater beetle is nocturnal and, like 
moths, it is attracted to artificial 
lights. Unlike moths, however, it is 
more clumsy, and a green fig-eater’s 
flight around a light may well be its 
Flying about among the 
Pyrgota flies. A 
female beetle, and 
while its sheath-wings are spread in 
flight, the Pyrgota swoops onto its 
unprotected back. Inserting its ovi- 
positor in the soft back, it deposits 
its egg. Momentarily stunned, the 


undoing. 
beetles are small 
selects a host 


beetle, however, soon resumes its 
flight. For a few evenings it con- 
tinues to fly, to search for food, and 
even to mate. But its movements be- 
come weaker until it finally 
[he parasite’s egg hatches, and its 
grub feeds upon the beetle until it 
has consumed it. Then, inside the 
hollow shell of the beetle, it goes 
into its pupal stage. In some years 
there may be more Pyrgota flies than 
beetles, as the Pyrgota’s life cycle is 
annual. Then many of these para- 
sitic flies die without finding hosts 
in which to deposit their eggs. Sev- 


dies. 
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The white grub of the green fig-eater and its pupating chamber in which it transforms from a grub to an adult beetle. 


spt cies are also 
parasites upon the green 
hig-eater Dhese beetle 


grubs unaware and fasten their eggs 


ote) 


eral tachinid fly 
stealthy 
catch the 
to its body. The parasite of the im 


mature, or white grub stage, is the 


thorny-headed worm Its life cycle 


revolves between the fig-eater grubs 


_ 


and swine 


\t one time sugar cane planta 


tions in the tropics suffered great 


losses from the encroachment of 


white grubs of another species of 
beetle. Their natural enemies there 

the lizards and tree toads—were ap- 
parently too small to consume them 
Adult giant 


Surinam toads, Bufo marinus 


in sufhcient quantities 
were 
imported, and within a number of 
years the populations of the grubs 


were much reduced 


Many 


ored beetles are vegetarians and are 


brilliant, metallically-col- 
therefore often detrimental to crops, 


while some other beetle species, 


which are carnivorous, feed upon 


the vegetable-eating insects. The use 
of insecticides to destroy harmful 
insects, destroys friendly insects as 
well, and are dangerous more or less 
to man. A better method which has 


been employed advantageously, es- 
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pecially in the control of insects of 
restricted food habits, is the rota 
tion ol CTOps and the development 
of crops resistant to the insect’s at- 
tacks. White grubs of the green fig 
eater beetle, for example, feed 
mostly on roots of the grass family, 
such as forage grasses and grains. 
By rotating these crops with legumes 
or using them in combination, root 
injuries by grubs are greatly reduced, 
as the grubs do not like legumes. 
Crop resistance to insects is obtained 
by selection of resistant strains, by 
the importation of resistant varieties 
irom abroad, and by grafting, and 
the crossing of plants to obtain de- 
Examples of re- 
sistant strains are certain varieties of 


sirable qualities. 
maize and sugar cane which will 


grow new 


+ 


roots to replace those 
eaten off by insects. 


Ihe order, Coleoptera is the larg- 
est single order in the entire animal 
kingdom and the most widely dis- 
tributed of the large orders of in- 
More than 25,000 different 
have 


sects. 
been de- 
America, and 
350,000 species for 


species of beetles 
scribed from North 
approximately 
the world. The order includes some 


of the largest of insects and some of 


the smallest. It is said that the num- 
ber and dominance of beetles is due 
to the protection afforded them by 
their hard sheath-like wings. These, 
and a trick some of them have of 
feigning death, are some of their 
means of protection. Beetles invade 
land, air, and water in greater vari- 
ety and numbers than any other in- 
Practically all of the 
ways of feeding and living 
insects are practiced by 
beetles and their larvae. 


sect order. 
divers¢ 
among 


The story of the green fig-eater 
beetle may not be as exciting or 
romantic as that of some other in- 
sects, but it is curiously interesting. 
For example, the white grub doesn’t 


crawl on its stomach as do other 


caterpillars. It flips over on its back 


and scoots along with surprising 
The little clay pot in which 
it seals itself and transforms to an 
adult beetle is the work of a real 
potter. One cannot help but wonder 
at the strange intelligence that 
guides it in its work of rounding off 
its earthen puparium, and of mak- 
ing it exactly the right size. And 
the green beetle itself is one of the 
prettiest of the gay harbingers of 
summer. —TnHe ENbD 


speed. 
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Mevican 
Bid Sengs 


Re ded by I Irby Da is 
Introduction by Dr. Arthur A. Allen 


NOW it is possible to hear the songs of 
some of Mexico's fascinating birds taken 
in the wild with the remarkable fidelity 
that distinguishes all the published records 
of the Cornell University Library of Nat 
ural Sounds 

Nearly half of the birds found in Mex- 
ico do not occur in the United States 
Featured as performers on this record are 
74 species of typical Mexican birds, chosen 
to represent as many families as possible 
The range of songs is a wide and fascinat 
ing one from the haunting notes of the 
unbelievably beautiful Quetzal to the 
liquid flute-like tones of the Slate-colored 
Solitaire, often called the world’s finest 
songster 
12-inch, double-taced, vinylite record, 

IZ 1/3 rpm $7.75 

For information on other authentic rec- 
ords of nature’s amazing voices, write to 


Cornell University FCecords 


A division of Cornell University Press 
124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 


Kodachtome Shides 
te Match F(ecords 


THE Laboratory of Ornithology at 


Cornell University is now offering 
Kodachrome slides of the species 
whose voices appear on the Cornell 
Slides from the famous col- 
lection of Dr. A. A. Allen are avail- 
able forthese albums: American Bird 
Songs, Vol. 1, 78 rpm, $40.00; Vol. 
I, 33% rpm, $35.00; Vol. II, 33 

rpm, $28.00. Florida Bird Songs, 
$5.50. Western Bird Sones, $5.50 
Music and Bird Songs, $9.00. Voices 
of the $16.00 


Sonebirds of America, $15.00 


records 


Night, 33 rpm, 


) s] 
Order directly from 


Laborato 1y of Ornithology 
Coane 0, niversity 


33 Sapsucker Woods Road 
Ithaca, New York 


Attracting 
Birds 


Purple Finches in Wisconsin 


By Mrs. Edna Koenig 
Sauk City, Wisconsin 


I'S fun to feed the birds the year 
around for each season one looks 
forward to the return of old friends 
I've wondered if there is any danger of 
overfeeding wild birds. We have fed 
them daily for almost ten years but only 
since Feb. 14, 1955 have we had purple 
finches. It would be interesting to know 
if they are becoming more common all 
over the country 


equals that of the 


Their appetite almost 

evening grosbeaks. 
During early February the finches come 
about 7:00 a. m. and never leave the 
yard until 2:30 or 3:00 o'clock. Then 
they gradually diminish in numbers 
until, by late afternoon, only a few 
three 
weeks of January, we put out about 100 


stragglers are left. In the last 


pounds of sunflower seeds a week, and 
the larger share of them were eaten by 
Even the 
sparrows no longer dominated many of 
the feeders. We 
and hemp but rarely saw a junco. Could 


the purple finches hous¢ 


also fed cracked corn 


this be because there were too many 
other birds? 
Ihe purple finches are great fighters 


All day 
long the battle wages for a position at 


and even carry on in the air 
the 23 seed-feeders of various kinds dis 
tributed around the yard on all four 
sides of the house and which will ac 
commodate about 75 birds. It is most 
fascinating to watch this daily show 
during which the finches aggressively 
face each other, and make passes at any 
bird that happens to come within strik- 
ing distance. All the while they seem 
to carry on a continual conversation 
which is a sort of soft trill. 

The purple finches usually arrive in 
October and leave in May. In the fall 
of 1957, however, a lone male finch 
joined our family of daily boarders on 
Sept. 5 and it was Oct. 10 before 
others came. After that their number 
increased rapidly, totaling upwards of 
50 for the Christmas bird count. From 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


our windows we counted 80 at the feed- 
the ground, and in the low 
shrubs but there must have been many 
more in the tall trees surrounding our 
home which we were unable to see. 
During the past ten years we have 
seen many injured birds. Last year there 
were two finches with broken legs and a 
third with a foot missing. None of these 
returned this year of 1958. Another 
handicapped finch was one with the 
upper mandible gone. This bird which 
was hardly recognizable as a finch, was 
almost black and a sad sight. It was 


cers, on 


unable to crack seeds when we first 
noticed it in March of this year, and it 
had to eat the fine powdery meal left at 
the window-sill feeders after the others 
had eaten. This it picked up by eating 
with the side of its bill. As the winter 
waned we saw that its mandible was 
growing out. This finch was one of the 
last to leave in May and one morning 
I had a delightful surprise when I heard 
a beautiful soft while in the 
garden. I quickly got the binoculars to 
look carefully at the bird. Yes, it was 
our former rather ugly-looking finch, 
now in better plumage and looking 
more as a young male should look. 

This year, 1958, there have been four 
casualties that we know of among the 


y 
song 


inches. Two birds were found dead be- 
low a porch window from which the 
screen had been removed so a feeder 
could be filled from inside. The screen 
was promptly put back over the window, 
and there have been no more deaths 
from this cause. The third casualty 
must have been an old bird for it sat 
around in the window-sill feeder for 
several days remaining until almost 
dark. One night when I opened the 
window to fill a seed feeder attached to 
the house, I was startled to find this 
bird asleep on the feeder. The closing 
of the window must have frightened it 
away to its death for it was never again 
seen. The fourth finch, a male, was in 
a low shrub just before dark on a bitter- 
ly cold day, and unable to fly. My hus- 
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band expected to put it into a 
overnight but it died in his hand. 

When late April comes and the finches 
become more scarce with each passing 
day, | am almost reluctant to turn the 
calendar to the month of May for I 
know that soon, for a short time at 
least, the feeder will seem quite deserted 
and no longer will the air be filled with 
the sweet liquid song of the purple 
finches which is the first we hear in 
early January on days that are bright 
and sunny 

But when the robins, catbirds, orioles, 
and cardinals come for food for their 
young, my days are occupied in supply- 
ing suet cake and doughnut crumbs for 
the parents and their nestlings, and 
later in helping to protect the young 
loward 
fall when the summer birds’ time of 


from the neighborhood cats. 
departure approaches, and many peopl 
dread the thought of winter, I always 
look forward to the return of the friend 
ly purple finches to cheer m¢ 

[ue ENp 


BIRD FINDING WITH SEWALL 
PETTINGILL—C on: 1 from 


rhe vicinity of Sleeper Lake (the 
lake itself is tiny and unimportant) 
is notable for its sandhill cranes, as 
northern 
affinities as yellow-bellied flycatchers, 
gray jays, 
coln’s sparrows. It may be reached 
from Newberry, as pointed out in 
my guide, but you must ignore the 
directions from there on 
they have been made obsolete by 
along the way 


well as such species of 


palm warblers, and Lin 


because 


numerous changes 
Directions are now as follows: From 
Newberry drive north on _ State 
Route 117 Route 48). 
When you have gone 4.5 miles, turn 
left (west) on a dirt road (unnum 
bered) and follow it. After 10 miles 
you will pass the new Wolf Inn 
on the right (the old inn was on 
the left). Keep going for 1.2 miles. 
At this point take an obscure but 
passable road (no marker of any 
sort) to the right and follow it east 
to an open area that was once the 
site of Bailey's Saw Mill. Drive 
through the open area and park on 
the east side. Walk east over and 
around the sand ridges, as directed 
in the guide, to Sleeper Lake. In 
the early morning you will probably 
hear or see from the sand ridges 
sandhill cranes in the dis- 
tance on the open stretches of 
muskeg. (We always carry a tele- 
scope and have never missed seeing 
the birds). At this same time of day 


(formerly 


several 
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Portable Spray to set in Your Bird Bath 


Birds can't resist this rainbow mist — a 
unique portable unit which connects to hose 
outlet at house in a minute — permits inde- 
pendent use of garden hose — uses scarcely 
any water — adjusts from full rainbow mist 
down to 1/3 gal. per hr. — water always 
fresh — may also be used for gentle spray- 
ing of plants seedlings, or in greenhouse — 
solid brass, aluminum and stainless steel 
parts with 50 ft. miniature plastic hose — 
will not mark grass — longer hose available 
— makes your bird bath more useful and 
beautiful. 
Price $12.75 complete Post Paid 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
1033! S. LEAVITT ST.. CHICAGO 43, ILL. 
Spray pedestal only, with 6 ft. miniature 
hose and fitting to connect to your garden 
hose but without independent valve feature 


$6.95. 


Feed Your 


PATENTED 

Actual photograph of cardinal feeding 
Designed to make the seeds in it accessible 
either to all birds, or only to cardinals, gros- 
beaks, chickadees, and certain others. Can 
easily be adjusted to exclude English spar- 
rows. One filling lasts many days — seed 
fully protected from rain and show — non- 
rust hardware — flow of seed {s automatic 
— hulls kept out of seed hopper and also 
off your lawn — green baked enamel finish 
— a truly beautiful garden accessory. 


BEVERLY SPECIALTIES CO. 
10331 S. LEAVITT CHICAGO, ILL. 
FEEDER $7.75 POST PAID 
STAND FOR FEEDER WITH 
ENAMELED SQUIRREL GUARD $6.50 
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Dinah Dee's 


Fabulous 


HUMMINGBIRD 
FEEDER 


(actual photograph) 


You will enjoy watching the 
hummingbirds in your yard 
signed Feeder will attract 
vides maximum 
easy to clean, fun to watch 


occasions 


graceful flight of 
This carefully de 
hummingbirds to 


your home. Unique glass-blowing technique pro 
nsect proofing. Simple to fill 
Ideal gifts for al 
Instructions enclosed. Unconditionally 
queranteed. $1.95 ppd. $3.65 for two. Sorry 
no COD's. Order today, delivery by return ma 


DINAH DEE 


P. O. Box 6734, Dept. A 
San Antonio 9, 


Texas 


EW! arrract MORE BIRDS 
THIS SUMMER WITH 


HYDE'S JUMBO HY-LIFE FEEDER 


answers thousends of requests for a big capacity 


easy to fill design 
feeding and watching from all 


Plasti-glass 


reservoir permits 
four sides. Keeps 


food ready when birds need it most. Fills at your 


convenience 


56 FELTON STREET 


Enameled metal roof and bose 


JUMBO 
HY-LIFE 


Modern design 
—easy to fill 
big 10 Ib. seed 


reservoir 


NO. JH 58 


$6.75 


postpaid 


JUMBO 
POST 
HY-LIFE 


Same as above 
with 6 steel 
post easily as 
sembled from 
2’ sections 


Ideal for tree 
less yords! 


NO. JPH 62 


$9.95 


WALTHAM 54, MASS. 


Write for Free Catalog 


you may hear singing, simultane- 
ously, the hermit thrush, Swainson’s 
thrush, and veery 

Sene’ National VW ldl lé 
road (see my 


Route 


two miles north of Germfask. 


Refuge. 
The entrance guide) 
77 about 


When 
this 


goes west trom State 


you arrive at 


9] OOU-acte 


he adquat ters in 


impressive, reluge, make 


yourself known to the manager. He 


may let you drive over some of the 


roads, built on a network of dykes; 
in this case, you will have a chance 


ducks (a 


Snipes in 


nine 
flight 
bald 


veries, and possibly 


to see many least 


Species), common 
June and early July 


song 
eagles and thei 


sandhill cranes (not easily observed 
roads If it is early 


manager where 


from the sum 
mer, ask the 


last heard 


ve llow 
rails were Then drive to 


the spot. Should you fail to hear 
them, try clicking pebbles togethe: 
in rapid succession, thus: cl clich 

f This 
is like the call of the 
times stimulates a vocal response 

De Rosias This area was recently 
“discovered” by Larry Walkinshaw, 
Bill Dyer, and Powell and Betty Cot 
trille. Without a name, 
to by Rosias since it Is 


Ed De 


comfortable; 


sound, which 


speck Ss, some 


it is referred 
them as De 
in the immediate vicinity of 
Rosia’s Rustic 
excellent address Seney, 
Michigan Route 77, 12 


miles north from Seney and 17 miles 


Cabins 
food 
on State 
north from the entrance to the 
Senev Refuge. One 
parts in the 


of the most pro 


cluctive whole area is 
a spruce-tamarac k bog on the School 
Alger 
bisected by the highway 


Rosia Ss 


\n investigation of the bog 


craft County Line marked), 


just before 


it passes De Cabins on the 


north 


on either side of the highway will 


id 


vield a wide variety of north-coun 


try birds including the brown 
creeper, ruby-crowned kinglet, even 
ing grosbeak, and many of the spe 
mentioned as occurring 


Michigan Ed De Rosia 


very directing 


cies already 
in | ppei 
will be helpful in 
you to the best vantage points. 
reterences may 

Birds of Michi 
A. Wood. (Univ. 
Misc. Publ. No. 75; 
The History of Ornithology 
Michigan Bio 
logical Station,”’ by Nel- 
1956, Publishing Co., 


Minneapolis, Minnesota, which con 


The following 
useful: “The 
gan,” by Norman 
Mich. Mus. Zoo 

195] 
at the University ol 


prove 


Theodora 
son, Burgess 
birds in 
DHE END 


tains an annotated list of 


lip o’ the Mitten Country. 
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Attract Beautiful Hummingbirds 
3 HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS $1.50 
Postpaid 
Stained Glass Flowers lure Ruby-throated Gems ef 
Flashing flight. “Just add 
suger and weter and 


i. a 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


Plymouth 3, Mass. 
“Everything fer Wild Birds’’—Catalegue Free 


A New Idea in Bird Feeders 


Attract Colorful Birds to 
Your Yard the Year Round 


Our Vermont pine 
feeder holds two alum- 
inum bread tins which 
are easily removed for 
refilling. Use our fa- 
mous “Yankee Bird 
Bread" recipe, which 
is included with each 
feeder, or make your 
own filling. 

Approximately 8'/,” 
square, stained brown 
Extra tins 15¢ each 


$4.95 postpaid 
THE PINE PADDOCK 


East Thetford 111A, Vermont 


May be hung or mounted 


Actual photograph 
of hummingbirds at feeder 


INGRAM HUMMINGBIRD FOUNT 


Add Interest — Beauty Entertainment 


to 
Your Yard Porch — Patio 
See your dealer or order direct. 
Price $3.00 postpaid. 
INGRAM INDUSTRIES, Ingram, Texas 


Attract Wild Birds NOW! 


With this Guaranteed 
Automatic Bird Feeder 


Attracts wild birds the year 
around. Stordily built with 
plastic seed container, 21-2 x 7 
inches. Hangs anywhere. 


Audubon Homes For 
Feathered Friends 


, wih lasta life- 
time. Kx 7 1-2 Winches. 


Proce Folder. ict egies taser 


a udubongwork shop 


onder Lake Ill 
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GLOBE HUMMINGBIRD 
AND WILD BIRD FEEDER 
Attracts birds the year around. Idea! gift 
for anyone who has a garden or patio 
Patented feature found only in the 
Globe Feeder keeps arts and bees 
away. At your nursery or pet shop 
or send $6.00 plus P.P.. wt. 3 Ibs. 
J. D. Diess, 2931 Franklin St., La 
Crescenta, Calif. Nursery and Pet 

Shop Inquiries Invited 


WREN HOUSE 


Item No. W 13 
Overall size 9% High —8'2 Wide 
Back panel removable for cleaning. May be instalied 
shown or mounted on pipe with floorflange. Roof 
sides of marine quality Fir Plywood. Brown or green 
stain finish 
Sturdy 13 in. Bracket sold separately 
Wren House $3.25 Prepaid 
Bracket 85 Prepaid 
Sorry no C.0.D.'s. Please specify color 


WILD BIRD SUPPLIES 


1450 Kalamazoo $.E., Grand Rapids 7, Michigan 


worthy ofa 
lifetime guarantee 


Nikon Binoculars are 
guaranteed for life. The 
brilliance and clarity you 
discover with the very first 
look are yours forever — 
thanks to superb optics, 
exacting precision and 
shock-proof construction. 
There are no finer binoculars 
— at any price! 


NIKON BINOCULARS 


12 models from $37.50 to $125 
Write for free booklet mple Tests 
Shows how t dge r 
Nikon Incorporated 

New York 10, N 
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THE BLUEBIRD THAT COULDN'T 
REMEMBER —( continued from page 11 


fledglings flew. In the afternoon, 
a scrawny runt tumbled out of the 
nest to the ground No doubt this 
last hatched baby must often have 
lost out at meal time to the stronge! 
If Papa had helped feed 
brothers 


brothers 
the family, perhaps the 


might not always have been so 
greedy and clamorous 
Five fledglings sat in the 
Tu-a-wee, The runt crept 
under a bush and called in a fainter 
Tu-a-wee.’ Six scattered 
Mama to feed and 


that the blue jays 


trees. 


(u-a-wee 


voice, 
fledglings for 
Frantic 
would snatch het 
dashed at one and then another of 


guard! 
darlings, she 


the big birds 

Papa, for the last 
help with your family 

No! Papa flew to the deserted 
nest-box and warbled in plaintive 
Beautiful he was with the 
Mama suc 


tones 
new tail fully grown! 
ceeded in tolling all six fledglings 
hillside, but a week 


to the lowel 


later there were only three to re 
turn. 
Papa 


one 4 have lived.” 


if you had worked, every 


Mama seemed rested, quietly efh- 
cient with her smaller-family. And 
Papa was right. She warbled softly 
and fluttered her wings. It is improb 
able that she had ever realized her 
mate’s defection. She had simply 
followed her instincts as he had fol 
Within the limits of his 
been kind and 
broken the 


lowed his 
nature, Papa had 
gentle. He might have 
six eggs and thus compelled Mama 
to Start 
off their 


feeding. 


over. He might have driven 
three fledglings she was 
Papa waited in 
faithful devotion. Finally, he had 


even to choice of land. It 


Instead, 


his way, 
was in a birdhouse in the Barn Tet 
ritory that Mama built her new nest. 
She laid five eggs, and Papa knew 
again a father’s joys and burdens 
On July 24 I went over to see the 
speckled youngsters take their first 
flight. 

“Bravo, Papa! 

Chattering “Enemy!” he had 
flown at a blue jay and had snatched 
Then he spied a cate! 


First pinching 


out feathers 
pillar on the ground 
and banging it, he carried it to one 
of the fledglings. Papa knew that 
these five children were his. 

THE ENb 
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BIRD FEEDER New 


Spring-mounted 
This all-aluminum bird Squirrel Guard 
feeder is the per- 
fect answer to 
the problems of feeding wild 
birds the year around. Beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
dull gold by anodizing, this 
feeder is an excellent feeding 
station and an attractive 
lawn decoration. 


This feeder does not come 
apart when filled. The tilting 
guard protects birds and food 
from climbing pests. Food 
keeps dry and clean in the 
glass container; feeding plat 
form catches: bulls. Dimen- 
sion: Roof 15”, dia.; height 
10 Ready to bang. Post- 
paid, only —___ 5 


Section five foot steel post tion steel post 
with footstep and aluminum has pointed 


spring mounted guard. Extra, end and metal 


$355 step for easy 


Postpaid insertion. 


The Feeder For 
Hummingbirds Only 


This is the only improvement in Humming- 
bird feeders ever made. Neither the bees nor 
any other bird can reach the honey water so- 
lution. It cannot possibly drip. After these 
tiny birds have had their fill of the nectar, 
they seem to be bubbling over with the sheer 
joy of living, and will repay you many times 
over with their aerial acrobatics 

We have been feeding the Hummers for 
many years and are just as fascinated by 
them today as we were the first time we saw 
one sit on the tiny perch, fold his wings, 
poke his long bill in the small opening and 
go to work on the goodies. 

An UNUSUAL AND THOUGHTFUL 
GIFT. Sorry, no C.0.D.’s. Price $2.95. Add 
25¢ toward postage. IN CALIFORNIA—add 
12¢ tax and 23¢ postage. Full instructions 
included with each feeder. 


Feeder designed by Erwin M. Brown 
HUMMINGBIRD HEAVEN 


Dept. A, 6818 Apperson Street 
Tujunga, California 


BOOK NOTES 


a: 3 
Best" Field 


PETERSON FIELD 
GUIDE SERIES 


By Amy Clampitt, Librarian, Audubon House 


4 Field Guide to the Birds 
by Roger Tory Peterson $3.95 
A Field Guide to 
Western Birds 
by Roger Tory Peterson $3.95 
4 Field Guide to the Shells 
of our Atlantic and Gulf 
Coasts by Percy A. Morris $3.95 
4 Field Guide to the 
Mammals by William Burt and 
Richard Grossenheider $3.95 
4 Field Guide to Shells of the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii 
by Percy A. Vorris $3.99 
A Field Guide to the 
Butterflies 
by Alexander B. Klots $3.95 
A Field Guide to Rocks and 
Minerals by Frederi« k H. Pough 
$3.95 
A Field Guide to the Birds of 
Britain and Europe by Roger 
Tory Peterson, Guy Mountfort, 
P. A, D, Hollom $5.00 
4 Field Guide to Animal 
Tracks by Olaus J. Murie $3.95 
A Field Guide to the Ferns 
and Their Related Families 
of Northeastern and Central 
North America 
by Boughton Cobb $3.95 


Published in August 


4 Field Guide to Trees and 
Shrubs by George A. Petrides 


$3.95 » 


A Field Guide to Reptiles and 
Amphibians by Roger Conant 
$3.95 

And remember: 
Wild America by Roger Tory 


Peterson and James Fisher 
“Probably the finest account ever 
written of a naturalist’s tour of the 
American Continent from Newfound- 
land to Mexico, to Alaska.” — Joseph 
Krutch. New York Times $5.00 


Mail today to:----- 


National Audubon Society 
1130 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 
Please send me the Field Guides 
checked above: 
C) Check enclosed 
SS EE ee 
Address 


H.M.Co. 


EXTINCT AND VANISHING BIRDS 

OF THE WORLD 
By Jame 

Committe 7 rational Wild Lufe 

ox 64% 

Lllustr indexe $5.00 


{merican 


No world-wide survey of extinct and 
threatened bird species has been com 
pleted since the one by Rothschild was 
published in 1907. Since then, in ou 
own hemisphere, the passenger pigeon 
the Carolina paroquet, the heath hen 
ind ver\ probably the Eskimo curlew 
have disappe ired As a reference book 
Mr. Greenwavy’'s thus fills a long-felt and 
increasingly serious gap in ornithologi 
cal literature. It is of all the more value 
for the section entitled “Geography of 
Extinction” which precedes the system 
itic listing of species, and which trices 
region by region, the mournful chron 
ology of the vanished and the vanishing 
Here the shameful facts point a finger 
that cannot be evaded: “Within the past 
200 years the continent of North Amer- 
ica has lost more bird species than any 
other land area of comparable size. This 
dreary fact is due directly to a relatively 
sudden onset by large human popu 
lations that made a practice of using 
wild birds as a staple and, at the last 
commercializing them without restric 
tion.” The volume has been hand 
somely produced with i generous num 
ber of illustrations, and is a bargain at 
the price. Two unfortunate errors have 
been noted: on page 5, the passenger 
pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) was in 
advertently omitted from the list of ex 
tinct species; and on page 179, through 
a misprint 600 (rather than 60) is given 
as the estimated population of the Cali 
fornia condor 


OF MEN AND MARSHES 

By Paul L. Errington, Macmillan, New 
York, 1957 101 x 7 in 150 pp Illus 
trated. $4.50 


‘ 


Patriarchal muskrats,”’ the author, in 
a rare moment of slyness, observes 


When writing advertisers, please mention Audubon Magazine 


toward the end of this engagingly 
thoughtful book, “do not advocate eco- 
nomic systems operating on the princi 
ple of eternal acceleration. Nor do they 
warn that, unless the community regains 
the initiative and virtues of its founders, 
the marsh might as well be left to the 
minks. Nor do they invest their racial 
enemies, the minks, with demoniacal 
attributes and blame them for all of 
the trouble of muskratdom About 
what muskrats do, in their ancestral 
marshes, Dr. Errington probably knows 
more than has ever been known be- 
fore. His writing has the complete 
candor, and the respect for facts how- 
ever inconvenient, which characterize 
the scientific attitude at its best; and 
he shares with his readers not only his 
knowledge but his own = sensations, 
vividly suggesting, as well, those of the 
less articulate dwellers in marshes. A 
sensitive and salutary book has been 
graced further by its illustrations, which 
are the work of H. Albert Hochbaum. 
\s a setting for the text, these are little 
short of perfect One chapter Summer 
in a Prairie Marsh,” has appeared in 
fudubon Magazine 


A FLORA OF THE MARSHES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


By Herbert L. 
California Press, Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, 1957. 9Y% x 6 in., 878 pp. Illus- 
trated. Indexed. $10.00 


Mason, University of 


The problems of agriculture and 
game management resulting from the 
draining of marshlands led directly to 
the publication of this manual, whose 
main purpose is to help in the identi- 
fication of plants likely to be met in 
studying the habits of waterfowl. It 
thus includes not only species commonly 
defined as aquatic, but also a good 
many land plants. Altogether more than 
$50 species are illustrated in consider- 
able detail. The drawings are excel- 
lent, and the volume has been attrac- 
tively designed and handsomely pro- 


duced. 
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Paths Across 
the Earth 


By LORUS and MARGERY MILNE 
Authors of The World of Night 


“The best popular account 
plant and animal migration in 
modern terms I have read.” 
DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE. 36 
hlack and white drawings by 
He nry B. Kane. $3.75 


A New, Revised Edition 


Edible Wild Plants 


of Eastern 
North America 


By MERRITT LYNDON FERNALD 
and ALFRED C. KINSEY 


tevised and brought up-to- 
by Reed C. Rollins, Di- 
rector of the Gray Herbarium, 
Harvard University 
Definitive, authoritative, en 
tertaining—contains 36 plates 
and over 120 precise line draw- 
ngs $6.00 


it all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


"The foremost navigator 
of his time”* shows you 


HOW TO FIND YOUR WAY ON LAND 
AND SEA BY OBSERVING NATURE 
. « « In the woods, the de sert, i7 
snow and even in a strange city 
. how to use sounds, odors. 
winds, plants and animal life to 
guide you. Fascinating reading, 
this book provides a unique fund of 
knowledge for the nature lover. the 
sportsman, and the scout 


NATURE IS NX 
YOUR w-@-x« 
GUIDE., < 


HAROLD GATTY 


*Introduction by Lt. Gen. 
James H. Doolittle 


Diagrams + Maps + Simplified 
Sun Tables (available nowhere 
else) * Index + Bibliography 


Illustrated in color and 
black and white 


$4.95 at your bookstore or 


DUTTON 


300 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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JUNIOR BOOKS 


CONSERVATION IN AMERICA (13 up) 


By Dorothy Ci 
Philadelph 
$3.75 

Like many really first-rate books for 
teenagers, this is one which adults 
teachers particularly—will find of value 
Mrs. Hogner has ipproached her sub 
ject with that prime advantage, an open 
minded curiosity, and she has produced 
a book which is both lively and solid 
ss well as exceptionally informative 
Her research has been imaginative and 
thorough, and she has drawn effectively 
upon, first-hand experience, relating the 
general issue to the particular instance 
without anywhere watering it down into 
triviality [he writing is rather rough 
in spots, but even where the style could 
have been improved it is consistently 
vigorous and clear The entire field of 
conservation—both renewable and not 
renewable resources—has been covered 
and the complex problems of dust-bowls 
and flood control iT 


handled 


pecially wel 


OSTRICHES 
By Herbert ew York 


1958. 834 4 pf istrated 


(8-12) 


1958 
Considering perennial fascination 
they inspire in children, there is sur 
prisingly little available on ostriches 
This book should also find a ready wel 
come from a good many adult readers 
librarians especially Dr. Zim 


has done his usual sound and compe 


school 


tent job in repairing this lack. The life 
history, the commercial and cultural 
issociations 1 the time-honored mis 
ipprehensions (notably that ancient one 
ibout their burvine their heads in the 
sand concerning the great African 
bird receive attention, and there is a 
useful section, as well, on the ostrich’s 


relatives—the rheas and cassowaries, the 


Ix the exciting story of 
Old Bill, the whooping 
crane, a distinguished 
naturalist presents a 
new, fascinating and 
accurate picture of the 
great American bird 
that is threatened with 
extinction. 


OLD BILL, THE = 
WHOOPING CRANE 


by Joseph Wharton 
Lippincott 
At all bookstores + Illustrated + $3.00 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT CO., E. Washington Sq. Phila. 5 
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Wildlife stories 
for young 


readers 


ACORN TREE 


Story and Pictures by 


VALENTI ANGELO 


Bluejay had never worked so hard in his 
life as he did on the day he decided to 
hide all the acorns on the big oak tree just 
for his own use. But his efforts turned into 
such a huge joke that even he had to laugh. 


{ges 5 to 8. $250 


ELF OWL 
By MARY MARSH BUFF 
Illustrated by Conrad Buff 


The smallest of all owls 
watches desert life from the 
top of a large saguaro tree. 
The day-by-day drama of 
the desert seasons and the 
lives of its creatures is told 
in enchanting prose and 
pictures full of light and 
beauty. Ages 7to 10 $2.75 


CHIPMUNK TERRACE 
By JOHN OLDRIN 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


4 little girl and a chip- 
munk make friends a 
with each other in the 
Round Meadow coun- 
try. Interesting details 
of chipmunk habits, 
and the many adven- 
tures in their lives, 
make an absorbing sto- 
ry, vividly told by an 
appreciative naturalist. 
dges8tol2 $2.50 


A BEAVER’S STORY 
By EMIL LIERS 
Illustrated by Ray Sherin 


The fascinating and 
often amusing story 
of the domestic life 
of two beavers how 
they brought up their 
kits: how they lived, 
and built dams and 
lodges: how they ad- 
justed to man and 
nature. Many delight- 
ful illustrations. 

dges 9 to 13 $3.00 


Send for our free, 140-page, 
illustrated catalogue 


THE 
VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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e . T AVIAN BOTULISM—¢ continued from page 119 
A U d Uu bo n Wi Id | ife O U r S coveries, however, contradicted these 
P o reports, and the culture of Type C 
in Florida se A LL S UMMER toxin from stricken birds’ tissues has 
become the standard laboratory 
demonstration and test of its pres- 
ence. 
If identifying the killer has been 
a laborious and haphazard affair, 
battling it has proved to be even 
more involved. Diagnosing the causes 
was one thing, preventing them was 
quite another. Although the alka 
line shores of re-flooded lakes might 
be pinpointed as the prime sources 
of the toxin, there was no way ol 
controlling their incidence. Indeed, 
as the western water table dropped 
and drainage was disrupted or dis 
appeared, these were precisely the 
kind of areas which increased in 
every section. Also, as the human 
population pressures forced migra 
tory waterfowl! onto more and more 
restricted nesting areas and flyway 
routes, the concentration of such 
waterfowl in these danger areas 
grew. The subsequent tragic losses 
Hank Bennett, warden and tour-guide of the National Audubon Society of so many birds followed as a natu 
poling through Corkscrew Swamp ral and predictable consequence 


How, then, to limit and control 


the malady in the face of conditions 


Wild beauty and excitement lie ahead!  ‘e,spalady in the face of conditions 


; its inevitable increase? In order to 
Here is your opportunity to see the thrilling evening flights of study the disease and find practical 


thousands of colorful birds as they wing their way to Duck Rock = “5. Of combating it, several inter 
ested agencies had turned to the 


on Florida’s wild, southwest coast. Here, too, is your oppor- area of its most persistent preval 
tunity to see Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary, with its magnificent sm 2 oe ig roa agar 
e ‘ » - . fats o the eal iver delta in 
primeval cypress in an unspoiled wilderness paradise of plant Great Salt Lake. As early as the 
turn of the century, sportsmen’s 
clubs had begun to buy and lease 
the marshes there so that they would 
not disappear entirely. When the 


and animal life. 


TOUR 1 Fee—$26.50 per person, includes bus : 
transportation, staff supervision, boat widespread losses from botulism had 
trip, picnic supper, bus and jeep trans- begun to appear, these clubs, con 
portation into Corkscrew Swamp . 4 
Fee—$16.00 per person, includes bus trolling many thousands of acres, 
transportation, staff supervision, boat Dates: Every Saturdoy-Sunday, starting had enlisted the aid of the Utah 
trip, and picnic supper June 21 and ending Aug. 31 


Dates: Every Wednesday, starting June 
21 and ending Aug. 30 


Duck Rock one-day trip (every Wednes 
day 


Fish and Game Commission, other 
TOUR :3 sportsmen’s organizations, and the 
ce e One-dey ties to Cosecrow Swans Sane federal government officials who had 
ar UR e i tuary every Sunday, starting June 22 worked on the problem. In 1927, 
oe Brown a wamp, two-day re Prey through Aug. 31. $10.50 after the demand of a refuge in this 
area, which is the natural conjunc 
tion of the Pacific and Central Fly 
ways, had grown to proportions 
Send NOW for the free illustrated folder significant Sloaied the ee or de- 
and reservation forms. sires of any one group, the Bear 
River Migratory Bird Refuge was 

set aside by an act of Congress. 
AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS (This is the first of a three-part 


article, to be continued in the next 
National Audubon Society, 13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Fia., Telephone Franklin 1-2595 two issues.—THE Eptror) 
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Birds of 
Newfoundland 


We are happy to announce the fact that we can again 
supply the “Birds of Newfoundland,” the only com- 
plete book on the birds of any of the Canadian Prov- 
inces. This book covers over half the species to be 
seen in Northeastern North America. 
Co-authored by Harold S. Peters and 

Thomas D. Burleigh. 
he illustrations by Roger Tory Peterson are among 
his finest work, it is the first book of its kind to be 
completely illustrated by this famous Naturalist-Artist. 


There are over 150 species shown in full color. .86.00 


Please add »¢ for postage and handling 


GOLD-LEAF JEWELRY 


Pins, Earrings, and Charms made from natural leaves, 


grown for the purpose, gold plated. imported from Vienna. 


Please note: We will send the Leaf most nearly like the 
illustration Shipments vary 


Large Pins ....$3.3 Clip Earring ....$3.3 
Medium Pins ... 2.75 Charms 


ul Tax Ple 


A Charming 
Selection 
of Note Paper 


FEEDING STATION 
12 French fold Notes and Envelopes (all alike) .....$1.00 


GOLDFINCH 
2 Fren ol otes and Envelopes (all : ©) cca Sha 
12 French fold Not and Envelopes (all alik $1.00 Votes are oblong and measure 


CHICKADEE when folded 3” x6” 
12 French fold Notes and Envelopes (all alike) $1.00 ease add 15¢ for postage and handling 


ORDER FROM Oevvice Ocpartrrnert 


FL NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1130 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. ¥ 
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AAA 


MAY-JUNE, 1958 


7¢ Persoual Message 


TO CAMP DIRECTORS AND CAMP COUNSELORS 


you don’t have to buy it—it 


NATURE is your camp's most valuable asset 
doesn’t wear out— it is constantly changing and thus offers daily new oppor- 


tunities for a lively program. 


THE WEALTH OF NEW MATERIAL that has been prepared this year for 
an AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB program in your camp brings you practical, 
FUN activities that receive top billing by the children. It is all based on 
EXPLORING, and it is so well documented that it doesn’t require a trained 
nature counselor to conduct the program. Anyone with enthusiasm and 
leadership ability can make this program the HIGHLIGHT OF THE 
WHOLE CAMPING SEASON. 


Each Boy and Girl receives: 


A 24-page booklet on AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB ADVENTURES, including a 
Club Membership Certificate, stories about birds and other animals, 7 pages 
pages of outline drawings for hand coloring, and many 
projects and activities. 


of color plates, 7 


2 {n AUDUBON JUNIOR CLUB BUTTON. 


Each Counselor receives: 


The NATURE COUNSELOR’S GUIDE, packed full of detailed suggestions for 


an exploration program. 


2 The NEW AUDUBON BIRD CHART, 26”x 40". illustrating 38 common 
American birds in full color. This is accompanied with a specific bird activity 
program, including patterns for bird houses, bird baths, bird murals. ete. 


IN ADDITION—each club of 50 or more members receives a FREE six-volume Golden 


Nature Guide Library, including Birds, Insects, Trees, Flowers. Insects and Reptiles and 


f AUDUBON JUNIOR CLU 
wre » 1130 Fifth Avenue ° New York 28, New = 
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Patil 
CHILDREN 


By Shirley Miller 


Sam Davis, ]r., age 11, and his sister, 
Betty, age 13, are two of the most ar 
dent conservationists we know They 
live in the town of Hayesville, N.C., and 
no wild creature and no change of the 
season escapes their attention. John K. 
lerres, the editor of this magazine, has 
a thick file in his office devoted to letters 
from these young naturalists, studded 
with such phrases as, “Last week we told 
about our wildlife 


Franklin radio station. We have also 


project over the 


‘been going to different rooms at school, 


telling about our birds. We are taking 
our display to the High School Science 
Fair,” and “Today we met with the 
Home Demonstration Club women ol 
the county. We told them about ou 
plans for an Audubon Bird Club, and 
asked if any of them would be interested 
in joining. We told them we would like 
to get a club started for adults so we 
could get leaders from different parts of 
the country to organize Audubon Junior 
Clubs.” 

[The most recent word we 
about Sam and Betty is a clipping of 
in article by Sam about their 4-H Club 


have had 


project, published in the February 28th 
issue of the Clay County 
Hayesville from which we quote 

Last fall Betty and I read an article 
on how the old folks predicted a cold 


Progre ss ot 


winter. They said that if hogs carried 
sticks to make a bed, and squirrels had 
a heavy coat of fur, that was a sign of 
a real bad winter 

“We started watching our hogs and 


ntinued on page 144 


Betty and Sam Davis, Jr.. (at right, 
standing) with a group of children at 
their food-tree for the birds. 
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sssified advertising ; 


Binoculars—Telescopes—Microscopes 


BINOCULARS — 6 MODELS SPECIALLY 
adapted by us for bird watching! Send for de- 
complete list: Bausch & Lomb 
Japanese with quality compari- 
“ even our Mirakel Specials 
checked by instrument in our 
Shop, and covered by our FREE-SERV- 
;UARANTEE Liberal trade-ins \0-day 
we pay postage. Before buying read our 
now four Binoculars published in 
Magazine obviously unbiased. Tells 
to choose the right model for your 
requirements, how to check it for the 
and how to use it to best advan- 
ustrated 12-page reprint 10¢ — 
lub members. Glad to answer 
or visit us Open Satur- 
( Ju izust by appointment 
THE REIC HE RTS. Mirakel Optical Co., 
First St.. Mount Vernen 2, New York. 
MOunt Vernon 4-2772. 


GOOD BIRDING 
binoculars ear 
Send for free rey 
Check Alignment 
Your Binocular 
Magazine. Check y« 


aligned 
smoothly 


Getting 

published 

glass yourself 
iment test and estimate 
cleaning and aligning to 
U.S. Government cations, and re-lubricat- 
ing, in days! Mail your glass NOW MAKE 
SURE OF GOOD BIRDING. THE REICHERTS, 
Mirakel Optical Co., 14 West First St.. Mount 
Vernon 2, New York 


We repair all 


LAST! WIDE-FIELD 2¢x EYEPIECE for 
ch & Lomb Balscope, Sr., or Bushnell Space- 
100 more viewing area! Twice as easy 


pick up” a bird, it is the answer to 

user's dream AND MORE BIG 

ow you can mount scope directly on 

with a permanently attac! ~~ threaded boss 

and save the cost of a separat clumsy tripod 

adapter. We install this boss yo esos and man- 

ifactured by us yn Balscopes or Spacemasters 

we sell AT NO EXTRA COST! (On old Balscopes 

or Spacemasters $5.00 only $2.50 if scope was 

purchased from us Also, rotating turret for 

eyepieces of different powers, so accurate (when 

checked by us) you can change magnifications 

without refocusing. Send for interesting details. 

See above ads. THE REICHERTS, Mirakel Opti- 

= Co., 14 West First St., Mount Vernon 2, New 
ork. 


BINO-FOTOGRAPHY !—RITE THE REICHERTS 
for detailed information and technical advice. 
Mirakel Optical Co., Mount Vernon 2, New York. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP. Museum Curator is 
franchised dealer for leading makes of binecu- 
lars and telescopes All types and prices, new 
and used. Postpaid. Immediate answers. Please 
indicate type and price range desired. BART- 
LETT HENDRICKS, Binocular Headquarters, 
Pittsfield 50-A, Maas. 


AMAZING PRICES prism binoculars, 22 models, 
$15.26 and up. Fully guaranteed. Free trial. 
Folder, “Binocular Selecting,” catalog free. Lab- 
oratory-medical microscopes alsx Prentiss Im- 
Gone. Mercury Bidg., West Los Angeles 25, 
alif. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES, etc., 
Guaranteed workmanship 
brighter vision. Damaged lenses or prisms re 
placed. Shallow eye cups made to order for eye 
glass wearers. Lost or broken eye cups replaced. 
Describe repairs or send instruments for free 
estimate. Write for descriptive folder. Liberal 
trade-ins on new Bushnel! binoculars Gould 
Lens Service, 26-C Franklin Avenue, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


BINOCULARS, BAROMETERS, TELESCOPES 
—Terrestrial and Celestial. Largest stock in 
town. Zeiss, Leitz, Hensoldt, B&L, Sard, Bush- 
nell, German, French and Japanese — New and 
Used. Sell, buy and trade, 30 day free trial. 
Clean and repair all makes. Over twenty-five 
years of reliable optical service. Belz, Opticians, 
15 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Come 
in or Just Write 


repaired. 
Lenses coated for 
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Audubon Market Place 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


5¢ a word; minimum 


order $3.00 


BINOCULARS. Prompt service and repairs on 
binoculars, field glass and opera giass. Free 
estimates on all repairs. Also authorized dealers 
and service for Bausch & Lomb and Hertzel 

(German) binoculars. Large selection of 
binocular cases. Established 1921. Charles W. 
Mayher & Sen, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
3, Iinois. Phone Dearborn 2-7957. 


BINOCULARS — REPAIR — RECONDITION — 
Authorized dealers Bausch & Lomb, Zeiss, French 
and other imported brands. Dell & Dell Opticians, 
19 West 44th Street, New York Y. 
MU 17-2785. 


BINOCULARS, TELESCOPES. All makes re- 
paired, cleaned, aligned, hard-coated. Work done 
on premises, with 20 years experience. Estimates 
free. Come in, call, or mail in your glass. Author- 
ized Bausch & Lomb dealer. Sell, buy, and trade 
new and used. George A. Garaventa, 90 Nassau 
Street, Room 80, New York City 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-1959. 


BINOC ULARS REPAIRED by expert craftsmen 
Hard-coating eye cups replaced, all makes. We 
have optics to repair any make. Collimator align- 
ment to Government specification Free check 
up and estimates, prompt service. Special rates 
to clubs. All work guaranteed. Binocular cases, 
any size $3.00. I. Miller, 703 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS, clean optics, lubricate, 
re-finish, seal, align prisms, $15.00 plus postage. 
One year workmanship guarantee. Scientific 
Optical Instrument Service, 22 West Chippewa 
Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Books 


BOOKS on Birds, Mammals, Natura) History 
subjects. New or out-of-print. Catalogs fur- 
nished. Pierce Book Company, Winthrop, lewa. 


BOOKS on Fish, Fishing, Birds, Animals, Na- 
ture. Request free catalog listing hundreds of 
new, used and rare books. Sporting Book Serv- 
ice, Rancocas, N. J. 


NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS. Entire libraries 
or smal! collections purchased at liberal prices. 

Nada Kramar, 927-15th Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 5, D. 


JADE CARVINGS & CHINESE ART. Two De- 
scriptive Guide Books picturing 300 most unusual 
items a porcelains, paintings, 
ivories, etc ry reasonably priced Only $2 
both PEGG Y ‘ FE, Dept. B, Box 199, GCS, New 
York 17, Y. 


Films—Slides 


NATURE SLIDES. Western birds, mammals, 
shells, insects, desert flowers, minerals. Sample 
slide with credit slip 25¢. Mention interests. 
Lists free. Seott Lewis, 1338 Buena Vista, Palm 
coca, Califernia. 


 Givdhouene—Peoders 


BEAUTIFUL BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25, 
both $2.00. Feeders, $1.50. Knockdown, Postpaid. 
Yonghaus, 666-46, Mountain View, N. J. 

YOUR ONE- STOP "MAIL ORDER CENTER 
for quality bird watching and attracting prod- 
ucts. La feeders, books, guides, binoculars, 
teles Write for catalog. THE BIRD- 
HOUSE. Plain Read, Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


KNOCK- DOWN WREN CABINS. A ée-it-your- 
self project for junior or Boy Scouts. Complete 
with instructions and nails. Made of one-half 
inch long-lasting Northern cedar — requires no 
paint. Sold by Marshall-Field and leading depart- 
ment stores. $1.00 each — 3 for $2.45 Postpaid. 
TAYLOR TRADING COMPANY, White Lake, 
Wisconsin. 
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SUET FEEDERS. Thrill to birds feeding their 
young this summer. Maine seacoast fishnet bags, 
50¢ each, postpaid. SEA GARDEN SHOP, Medo- 
mak, Maine. 


RUSTIC CEDAR BIRDHOUSE. Ideal for Wrens. 
Fully assembled. $1.00 plus 35¢ for postage and 
handling. BIRD HOUSE, Box 84, North Bald- 
win, New York. 


( U STOM- BU IL T FEEDERS, NESTING BOXES, 
Garden Shrines of redwood, cedar, etc., made to 
your order. Describe what you want, sending 
sketches, photos, other pertinent information. De- 
signs, estimates submitted free. ED SCOFIELD, 
17 Seward St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Plants—Seeds 


BABY EV ERGREENS, HOLLY, RHODODEN- 
DRONS AZALEAS, Xmas tree stock. Ornamen- 
tals, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries, Shade trees, 
Seeds, Perennials. CATALOG free. GIRARD 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


WOODL AND PLANTS AND FERNS that appeal 
to nature lovers. Write for catalogue. THE RED 
CEDAR WILDFLOWER NURSERY, FALLS 
VILLAGE, CONNECTICUT. 


pr 
STYLE VACATIONS with hiking, 
swimming, fishing. Special programs for chil- 
dren and parents. Emphasis on Nature Study. 
California Sierra Nevada near Lake Tahoe and 
Desolation Valley Primitive Area. Write Fallen 
Leaf Lodge, Fallen Leaf, California. 


BOND BROOK — POCONOS Deluxe log- 
cabin housekeeping cottages on stream. Private 
estate. Fireplaces. 100 acres. Woodland trails — 
wildlife many birds. Cool, quiet, secluded. 
Brochure. O. P. BOND, Brodheadsville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


NATURE LOVER'S VACATION at secluded 
countryplace Interesting wildlife. Swimming, 
boating, fishing, trails. Adults only. Each room 
with private bath, excellent homecooking. $60 
weekly. Write for foider. John and Beatrice 
Hunter, Hillsboro, New Hampshire. 


DAVID'S FOLLY. - West Brooksville, Maine, of- 
fers you country living on a saltwater farm on 
the coast of Maine. A vacation of informality 
and simplicity amid beautiful surroundings and 
congenial people. Our woods and meadows har- 
bor birds and plants of many varieties. Sea foed, 
blueberry pies, organically raised vegetables, and 
a coffee pot always on the stove. May to Novem- 
ber. $50 per week. MINERVA E. CUTLER. 


FAMILY 


CAMP COUNSELLORS: Boys’ camp in the 
Berkshires, near Tanglewood, has several open- 
ings for experienced men in outdoor camping, 
nature and nature photography, astronomy, other 
specialties. Fine openings for school and college 
faculty and graduate students. Send full details, 
giving age, education and experience and phone 
number. Reply te JOSEPH KRUGER, 377 Irving 
Avenue, South Orange, N. J. 

NOT STRICTLY FOR THE BIRDS but for all 
those people who love the birds and nature. The 
Winhall Mountain Lodge a smal! inn in the wil- 
derness. Spend a vacation bathed in beauty. Food 
so good you won't believe it until you eat it. 
An infinite variety of birds, rest and cultural 
pursuits all waiting for you. Come and leave 
your cares behind. wend, Vermont. 


PISG AH FOREST INN on Mt. Pisgah near 
Wagon Road Gap on U. S. 276. Alt. 5120 ft. 
Rustic, open fires, Good food, thrilling view. 
Meals, lodging. P.O. Candler, N. C. Phone Ashe- 
ville AL 2-4411. 


NATURELAND & MUSICLAND — THE BERK- 
SHIRES. Enjoy mountains, brooks, wildlife, and 
swimming on our 500 acres. Tanglewood and 
Jacob's Pillow nearby. High Folly, R.F.D., 
Chester, Mass. 


Wilderness Trail Trips -—— Hiking and Riding 
JOHN MUIR TRAIL, California Sierra Nevada, 
July 12 - Sept. 6, 1958 — Cost from $10 per day; 
HAVASU CANYON, “Gem of the Grand Can- 
yon,”” Sept. 14 - Oct. 10, 1958 — Cost from $50; 
MEXICO — BARRANCA DEL COBRE, Mexico's 
rival to the Grand Canyon, Oct. 19 - Nov. 8, 1958 

Cost $350. About these and other wilderness 
trips, write: WAMPLER TRAIL TRIPS, Box 45, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Nome Study 


PAINT OILS: Exciting pieme-Qoureen. Ulus- 
trated. Trial Lesson $1.00, specify Landseape, 
Still-Life, or Portraiture. Prickett’s Sengwind 
Studios, Monterey, Massachusetts. 

Continued on page 144 
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CLASSIFIED Continued YOUR CHILDREN— 


they were carrying sticks, we looked at 
our pet squirrels, Frisky, Bushy rail, 


Miscellaneous 
and Mr. Nutty, and they had a heavy 
BIRDS CARVED OF WOOD painted natural coat. 
color, Very lifelike, any size. For prices and de- We wondered if the old folks could 
tails, write Clem Wilding, Berger, Missouri. 

be right. Now we think they are. This 


WOODLAND WILDLIFE NOTEPAPER Au- is the worst winter I can remember 
thentic designs look handdrawn. Sample packet 

assorted designs and colors, 24 sheets and en- Now | 
velopes, $1.00 Free information. Heever Hand- mt ‘ ’ ; 
craft, Grand Marais, Minnesota. birds might have lived if more people 


am wondering how many 


had put food out for them the past few 
WANT EXTRA INCOME for your bird club? weeks. I am also wondering what effect 


Guide Index Tabs and Plastic Field 
suid ckets See ad on page 106.) Send for the weather had on the insects. We 
t rices tod : *RISES 21, 
a Ure = OB ENTERPRISES, Box 21 have lost a number of birds and unless 
Celina. Ohio 


a lot of insects have frozen, I'm afraid 


PORTABLE BIRD BLIND. Quick erecting the farmers will have to buy and use 
i compact. Wr f 


' re inf 


ghtweight and compa ’ 

matior CHARLES LAUN, Box 78, Pine Grove insecticides on thei crops this vear I 
> 

Mills, Pennsylvania. believe it would be cheaper ind easier 


j otes 
LOG CABIN PLAYHOUSE . if the farmers would feed and protect 
7 cone tai ak canteen oad the birds 

ft. x 5 ft. high. Shipped knock-« 

lirect your door You don’t realize how many insects 
erected r lisassembled i st a few 
_ Fun for the childre safe at home 
Freight paid in the U.S. TAYLOR TRAD- a few minutes We watched a vel 
ING COMPANY, White Lake, Wisc 


y-assem bie sect ns 
bird destrovs unless vou watch one for 
low-throated warbler going from leaf to 


BIRD PICTURES printed on postea post leaf, eating insects on the trees in 
ards y $7.9 Only $ leposit. JACK TER- 
RELL, P.O. Box 566, Grand Prairie, Texas 


grandmother's vard. . Over nine-tenths of 
a wren’s diet consists of insects and thet 
BOOMERANGS, bark paintings, spearheads allies. A chickadee’s diet is almost three 
"boriginal objects, FRED WOODGATE, 19 Bris fourths animal matter. I read where 
bane St.. Tamworth, NSW, Australia 


mo tra 


they examined the stomachs of 56 purple 
~ martins and found the contents to con 


‘“ 


sist entirely of animal matter, that 


ROBERT P. means msects 
bo ALLEN I've read that if we should suddenly 
Audu n all birdlife, that within a ten vear 


lose 


. \ s 
Nature Bulletins Po aconand caah dadcnis steak basen. Ga 
onn suUTrOUgHns 


Association 


green thing on earth—that aneans that 
: man would have no food himself for 
tell you interesting facts about in- survival 


sects. The set of 6 Bulletins on in- “Please he Ip the birds live until 
; , — spring. You can by lacing f out 
sects will give vou a surprising Pp Vv 0 ca ) p i¢ 4 od ) 

oe Sat side Then when the earth thaws 
amount of information. Answers to mother nature will provide for them 

many of the children’s questions “In analyzing the existing record of occur Many of our scientists, engaged in 
rence, nesting, dispersals and ‘invasions complicated basic research, haven't come 


‘ oO - a” . — . —_ 
about bug will be found in these of North American herons, egrets and ibises up with any better solution than this 


simply written, authoritative 4-page over the past decade, no publication has one offered by Sam THe ENp 


Bulletin for adule ibeen as helpful as Audubon Field Notes. 
> a (t¢ ac s). 


Often the data required is already present, 
complete and exact, and if it is not, there 
are always ample clues for follow-up. In BOOKS-— | 


a very real sense, the contributors to AFN 


QO OPP PPP I IIL ILL I LILLE 5 ee 


SET OF 
6 BULLETINS 
ON INSECTS 
60¢ 


(plus 10% postage 


emu, the kiwi, the extinct moas and 


and their careful observations have been 
elephant-birds, and the mythical ro¢ 


the backbone, and in many ways the inspira- 
tion, of our current wading birds survey. PETS FROM THE POND (all ages) 


By Margaret Waring Buck, Abingdon 


readubon Press, Nashville, Tennessee, 1958. 1034 x 
814 in., 72 pp. Illustrated. Indexed. Cloth 


Fidd Votes bound $3.00, paper $1.75 
Here, for a refreshing change, Is a 
book really addressed to children liv- 
Send for Folder listing 55 Bulletins SUBSCRIBE TODAY! ing in the country. Where to find, 
$3.00 how to catch, how to carry, how to 
keep, how to feed, and what to expect 
to happen, are treated in turn, and 
there are simple drawings to make the 
Audubon (Single copies of April issue unusually explicit practical advice more 

Christmas Bird Count $2.00) r ; . ; , 3 

explicit still. All in all, a more sen 


Nature Bulletins 1130 Fifth-Avenue, N. Y. 28, N. Y. sible book seldom finds its way into 
1130 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. print. 


and handling) 


PHILP LLLLOLELOPLELLD LS 


PLIPLELELELOLELOLEOL LLL ELS 


and 12 Charts Subscription for one year 
For two years 5.50 
Drawings by SuZan Noguchi Swair For three years 7.50 
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* QUESTION... 


Who are these people, and what 


in the world are they doing? 


oncamep\ ANSWER... 


OF MAINE They're teachers, youth leaders and other adults with a pro- 
fessional or hobby interest in nature and conservation. They’re 
gaining a wealth of rich experiences in the out-of-doors that 
demonstrate the best methods of good teaching and group 
leadership. They'‘re also learning (in the most ideal surround- 
ings) how the wiser use of our natural resources contributes to AUDUBON CAMP 


human progress. OF WISCONSIN 


1958 AUDUBON CAMPS 


In MAINE—in the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary, Muscongus Bay In WISCONSIN—at Hunt Hill, on Devil’s Lake, near Sarona, 
(a 330-acre island 65 miles northeast of Portland). Five 2-week 125 miles northeast of Minneapolis-St. Paul and 375 miles 
sessions in 1958 -- $103 per session. northwest of Milwaukee. Five 2-week sessions in 1958 
june 13-26; June 27-July 10; July 11-24; Aug. 1-14; Aug. 15-28. $103 per session. 

June 15-28; June 29-July 12; July 13-26; Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. 


In CALIFORNIA—At Sugar Bowl Lodge in the High Sierra, 
close to Donner Summit and just off the main 


In CONNECTICUT—At the Audubon Center of Connecticut, 
a 435-acre wildlife sanctuary, 9 miles from Greenwich and 
35 miles from New York City. 


highway from Sacramento to Reno. Five 

2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session. 

June 22-July 5; July 6-19; July 20-Aug. 2; Three 2-week sessions in 1958 — $103 per session: June 29- 

Aug. 3-16; Aug. 17-30. July 12; July 27-Aug. 9; Aug. 17-30. Three 1-week sessions 
($55 per session): June 15-21; June 22-28; Aug. 10-16. Four 
sessions for Civic Leaders: July 13-16 


— 


$35) and 3 1-day sessions ($10) on 
July 17, 18 and 19 respectively. 


AUDUBON CAMP 


f Sessions at Audubon Camps fill to capacity very early in the 
UDUBON CAMP t A p t pacity very early t OF CONNECTICUT 


. May we urge you to send in your reservation as soon 
F A season 
OF CALIFORNI as possible in order to be assured space in the session of your 


choice. 
For reservations and illustrated folder write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1130 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


PENN’S WOODS WEST 


With photographs by Thomas M. Jarrett, 


This book, beautifully designed and 
executed, presents a region most often 
thought of as industrial—its natural 
charm, brooks, streams, mountains, 
forests, and its flowering valleys that 
make up Western Pennsylvania. It 
shows how those of us who live in 
towns and cities can reclaim for our- 
selves, and for others, the natural 
heritage we are in danger of losing. 

Edwin L. Peterson has written the 
text after consultation with sports- 


Publication date: late September. 


by Edwin L. Peterson 


man’s organizations, conservation 
groups, scientists, historians, photog- 
raphy clubs, and Boy Scouts. He 
shows how easy and inexpensive it is 
to know the outdoors by using the 
recreational areas maintained by the 
state for its citizens. However you 
enjoy the outdoors: hiking, camping, 
fishing, boating, skiing, alone or with 
others you will find descriptions of 
good places to go in this wonderful 


book. 


Approx. 304 pp. 


and others 


The text is illustrated with over 300 
pictures, a few in glowing color. They 
help to make this book a permanent 
record of the natural world we should 
preserve for future generations. Pub- 
lication and writing of PENN’S 
WOODS WEST was made possible 
by a grant from the Buhl Foundation 
of Pittsburgh, and so it sells at less 
than cost. The book will be an item 
worthy to help commemorate the 
Pittsburgh Bicentennial. 


$15.00 per copy 


WILD FLOWERS 


of Western Pennsylvania and the Upper Ohto Basin 


Text by Dr. O. E. Jennings . 


Volume I contains 600 pages of ac- 
curate information for about 2,200 
species, the result of over fifty years 
of intensive study by Dr. Jennings. 
described and identified 


with botanical accuracy. It is a study 


Plants are 


of plants in a region botanically rich, 
with more than half of the known, 
identified wild plants on the planet. 
The text is illustrated with 146 range 
and distribution maps, and it is in- 


de xed . 


(2 VOLUMES) 


Volume II contains gravure repro- 
ductions of 200 superb watercolors, 
253 which Dr. Avinoff 
painted, life size and faithful in every 


plants, 


detail, from living plants. The flow- 
ers are illustrated in the delicate, 
lovely colors which are true to the 
natural habitat. 

A master botanist, Orto E. Jen- 
nings, and a master artist, Andrey 
Avinoff, 


prepare this rare illustrated botany. 


combined their talents to 


Watercolors by Dr. Andrey Avinoff 


The book won Fifty Books. The 
finest craftsmen and the best materials 
available helped make this possible. 

University of Pittsburgh and the 
Carnegie Institute encouraged the 
authors. It is through the work of these 
institutions and the generous support 


of the Buhl 


possible to offer these volumes for less 


Foundation that it is 


than the actual cost of production. 
“In fidelity and beauty—the equal of 
Audubon’s Folios.” 


Vol. 1,574 pp., 10 x 14. Bibliog., index. 
Vol. II, 10 x 14, 200 watercolor plates. 


lH! 


UNIVERSITY 


3309 CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING ° 


Ol 


PITTSBURGH 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


$60.00 the set 
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